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~~ identifications 


The pleasure and effective- 
ness of your field observations will be greatly increased 
by your ownership of a fine telescope. For difficult or 
questionable identifications at ranges beyond the reach of 
a binocular, BALscope Sr. brings higher power with a 
crispness, clarity and brilliance of image not known before 

With BALscope Sr. you can quickly learn to follow 
birds in flight for long periods; new type focusing pro- 
vides continual focus adjustment merely by running your 
finger over the conveniently-located focusing knob 

BALscope Sr. is compact for easy portability, too. 
Weighs only 48 ounces, is less than 16'2” long. With the 
tripod adapter, you can mount it on any panhead camera 


tripod for steady support and easy movement 


WRITE for folder, G-17, with description and 


specications on BALscope Jr. and BALscope Sr. tele- 
scopes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25129 Lomb Park, 


Rochester 2, New York. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALSeope SR 
60mm TELESCOPE 


ONLY $95 with choice of 15, 
20x, 30x, or 60 (celestial) 
eyepieces. Extra (interchangeable) 
eyepieces, $25 each. Tripod adapt- 
er for use with any panhead cam- 
era tripod, $6.85. 


hal 


20x JAL3ssv09 Je 
40mm TELESCOPE $44.75 


Draw-tube telescope of compact design; weighs 
only 23 ounces, and for carrying, measures 12%/i4" 
long with protective caps at each end. Lug cast 
into body provides for attachment to panhead 
tripod without adapter. 
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BIRD SONGS 
OF DOORYARD, 
FIELD AND FOREST 


VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 


* Now available. Two volumes 
covering 275 authentic songs 
and calls of 97 different North 
American bird species 


* Beautiful new collection which 
has taken years to prepare, on 
two Long-Playing microgroove 
records enclosed in colorful 
jackets. 


* Interesting commentary on 
each bird. Each record contains 
45 minutes of song grouped 
for easy location 


VOL. 1 
135 songs and calls of 49 species 


33:13 RPM $7.95 pectoaid 
VOL. 2 


140 songs and calls of 58 species 


3313 RPM $7.95 postpaid 


NATURE WHEEL AND 


NATURE RECORD 
Bird game for young and old 


78 RPM $2.00 postpaid 


AUDUBON BIRD CALL 
dean bdde $1.50 postpaid 


Free descriptive folder available 


upon request 


ORDER TODAY, DIRECT FROM 


FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 
412 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn 
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/ FROM THE ARCTIC tothe HIMALAYAS 
5 vinsage THE WORLD OVER 


expeditions, scientific and industrial explor 
ations, the mountain climber, spelunker or 


MIB’ 


NOWRA’ 


just the average outdoorsman you will 
likely find the Came & TRatt label 


TENTS + SLEEPING BAGS - MOUNTAINEERING ETC. 


FREE catalog or information on special equipment 
Write 112 J Chambers Street 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Your 
supports thir work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 


1910, 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.: Norden, Calif 
Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which L800, given 


by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 


200 people 1 vear in some 200 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
tional Park, under 
naturalists 


direction of trained 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 


more than 300 communities 


Photo and Film Department, from 


which rights te reproduce photogs iphs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may be 


bought, and educational films rented 


Service Department, through which ad 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete. may be 


obtained, and such items purchased 


———— 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 
NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction 


Public Information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
radio with information about nature and 


conservation 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
ill members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
}, publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 


' yeur 


suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
fudubon Nature Bulle 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Junior News ind 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
reres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Connecticut; 
Wildlife Saneutary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana: Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; and 
lex is and Florida 


Greenwich, 


Rainey 


extensive areas in 


Your Membership wil! advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
: 


Regular $5 Supporting $ 50 


Sustaining 10 »=Contributing . 100 


Active 25 Life 200 


Membership includes Audubon Magazine. 
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Your Will: May we suggest that vou he Ip to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 


your will, Suggested bequest form 


Audubon Society, in the City of New York, 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 


in the State of New York, the sum of 


dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society 


Directors: (uy Emerson, Ludlow Griscom, 
Robert J. Hamershlag, Mrs. B. Brewster 
Jennings, Erard A. Matthiessen, Mrs. David 
H. MeAlpin, Mrs Duncan MeDutflie, 
Wheeler MeMillen, Curt Reisinger, Mrs. 
Avery Rockefeller, Paul B. Sears, Grant G. 
Gardner D. Stout, Gustav A 
Swanson, R. Gordon Wasson 


Simmons, 


Officers: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of the 
Roard; Gardner D. Stout, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Robert C. Murphy, Hon- 
orary President; John H. Baker, President ; 
Carl W. Buchheister, Vice-President; Erard 
A. Matthiessen, Secretary; R. Gordon Was- 
son, Treasurer Irving Benjamin, Asst. 


Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Asst. Secretary. 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 13 McAllister Areade, Miami 32, C. M. Brookfield, 


representative; Elizabeth Cressman, office manager; 
201). San Francisco 2, William N. Goodall, Pacific coast representative 


assistant; Mary Jefferds, office manager. 
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Pacifie Coast, 693 Sutter Street (Room 
Sandy Sprunt, Jr., 


Ethics in Wildlife Photography? 


In his column, “Bird’s-Eye View,” in 
the January-February 1954 issue of Au 
dubon Magazine, Mr. 


ome very wholesome 


Peterson pives 
idmonitions on 
the ethics of wildlife photography, but 
he makes at the same time several state 
ments which seem to me quite uncalled 
bo Hle says that there appears in a 
recent: publication, which | assume to 
ry Land Birds of America,” at least 
1> photographs of birds in captivity or 
under restraint that are not properly 
qualified as such and he labels this fail- 
ure as coming uncomfortably close to 
nature faking.” I have caretully exam- 
ined all the 


md can find only one which appears to 


illustrations in the book 


have been made under artificial condi 
tions. Other photographs may be of cap 
tive birds but there is no positive evi 
dence of this to be found in the pictures 
themselves. Unless Mr. Peterson has ac 
cess to information not available to me 
his remark is an unwarranted disparage 
ment 

Mr. Peterson attempts to draw a line 
between the controls that he permits the 
nature 
that he 
reasons not made clear he excuses most 


photographer to use and those 
regards as unjustifiable. For 


controls practiced in the motion picture 
Ht, except in Audubon Screen Tour 
films, while condemning their use by the 
still photographer 

No wildlife photographer who « ndan 
vers the lives of his subjects he says 
should be taking pictures, although he 
knows that almost all bird photog iphy 
jeopardizes to some degree the lives of 
birds. Simply finding a bird’s nest often 
endangers ity safety. Any bird photog 
rapher who guarantees not to endanget 
his subjects is either ignorant or ts 
trying to fool someone. Bird photog 
raphers should not endanger carelessly 
ind thoughtlessty the lives of their sub 
jects, but no rules can be prescribed 
How far one may safely go to get a 
photograph is a matter of judgment 
which in turn is a matter of experience 

One of the 


with signal success under certain con 


procedures [I have used 
ditions, and which Mr. Peterson cate 
ronically rejects, is to cut off the branch 
on which a nest is located and to lower 
it from the treetops. I have not yet 
failed to do this successfully. By success- 
fully is meant both photographically 
ind also from the interest of the birds 
When photography was completed, the 
branch was raised to a height at which 
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the nest would be reasonably safe from 
ground predators and kept under ob- 
servation until the young were fledged. 
According to Mr 
cricket—whyv I do not believe that he 


Peterson it is not 


would have objected to my having built 
towers to support my equipment at the 
height of the nests, although, as far as 
jeopardizing the birds goes, a tower, I 
feel, would endanger them no less than 
lowering the nest. Perhaps he believes 
that all this treetop photography should 
be done from the ground with telephoto 
lenses. I wonder if Mr. Peterson really 
does not feel that the use of such mod 
ern equipment as electronic flash and 
photoelectric trippers is also going too 
lar 
Fiior PORTER 

Santa Fe New Mexico 


Another Photographer Comments 
It is presumptuous of Mr. Peterson to 
limit photography merely to recording 
strictly natural subjects, and to deny to 
the photographea the use of his medium 
iS Creative irt 

By the same standards John James 
Audubon is indicted for using propped 
up dead specimens as subjects, and Mr 
Peterson himself must surely be guilty 
of occasional reference to museum speci 
mens, and of bringing into his studio 
wcessory material which he imagina 
tively combines in his excellent bird 
paintings 

Phe question is not at all one of 
honesty, but rather one of purpose It 
is true that there is an implication of 
curacy ina photograph, and any pl 
ture in which accuracy is important, as 
in a scientific record, is only valuable 
in the raw tate But there are other 
purposes for photographs, and if the 
photographer can «cicate in his studio 
it composition that is aesthetically pleas 
ing, educationally effective or, for what 
ever other purpose, useful, he should 
not be discouraged by having his in 
TCUTILy questioned 


Creative photogs iphy might indeed 


be another fronticr of expansion which 
Mr. Peterson did not realize at the time 
when he considered the field of bird 
photography “. quite circumscribed.’ 
WirttaAmM Kk. KIRsHer 


Sacramento, California 


California Hospitality 
In the September October 1953. issue 
ol fuduhbon Magazine 
letter received trom Mr. Frank F. Gan 
der ot Escondido, San Diego County, 


you quote doa 


California, in which he invited anyone 
interested ino birds, or any other phase 
of natural history, to stop in for a visit 
Mr. Gander feeds the winter birds and 
has water for them 

My wife and I stopped there on Feb 
ruary 1 and were kindly received by 
Mir. Gander, who soon had flocks of 
birds coming to be fed. He pointed out 
the differences between the Gambel's 
and Nuttall’s white-crowned sparrows 
showed us an immature eolcde necrowned 
sparrow, and many others, Putting some 
bird feed in my hand and resting it near 
the ground, | enjoyed having a rufous 
crowned sparrow cat from my hand 

I am sure that any other people in 
terested im birds would enjoy this short 
trip to Mr. Gander’s nursery and would 
be most welcome 

Cart FF. PAMANN 

Aurora, Ohio 


A Reader Writes— 

Here is my check for renewal of my 
subscription to Audubon Magazine. | 
thought | could not afford it, but find 
that I cannot afford to do without it 

Mrs. Joun G. ENck 
Marvland, New York 


SHEPPARD’S MOTEL 


Phone 
New 284 Modern 


OKEECHOBEE, FLORIDA 
Bird-Watchers Welcome 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS asks 
“‘Would You Buy A Horse Over the Counter?” 


Probably you'd want to ride the animal, see how comfortable it was, and what 


mileage you got 


Binoculars are the same; they cannot be judged by brief inspection over a counter 
Even in the same price range, there is great variation. Binoculars should be tested 


at leisure, at home 


We offer the advantage of buying from a Museum Curator, an active birder of long 


experience, who knows your problems. 


You have the widest selection of fine 


binoculars, monoculars and telescopes ai all prices. Liberal trade-ins 


POSTPAID 
Free Trial Period 


Bausch & Lomb e Leitz 
Bushnell e Swift 
and others 


BARTLETT 
HENDRICKS 
Box 50-A 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Wildlife Voices 
to instruct and delight 
nature enthusiasts 


The 
Mockingbird 
Sings 


Iwo particularly gifted Mockine- 
birds are here recorded one sine 
his natural song in a Miami garden 
the other delivers a medley of imita 
tions of the songs of more than thirty 
other species ol birds 


10-inch. 78 rpm,vt wd. $2 50 
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Music and 
Bird Songs 


COMMENTARY AND ANALYSIS BY 
James H. Fassert, CBS Rapio 
Melodies of unearthly beauty are 
revealed when several of the bird 
calls on this record are slowed down, 
some to as much as one-eighth nat- 
The voices of 10° birds 
LO-inch, 
Sy 00 


ural speed 
and 6 frous Ale recorded 


rpm, inylile 


—& Voices of 
the Night 


rs 


Pin Caups or 34 Frocs aNp ‘Toaps 
or THE UNirep STATES AND CANADA 

The distinctive trills, croaks, calls, 
and sones of these amphibians truly 
make “music to remember.” Species, 
time, and place of each recording are 
announced, /2-inch, 33%i-rpm, viny- 
lite record Sb 75 
and also 


FLORIDA BIRD SONGS. Ten southern 


birds on a 10-inch, 74%-rpm, vinylite dis« 
) 


$2.50 
Order from your record dealer or from 


CORNELL 
University Records 


A division of Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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ADVENTURE CALLS ALONG 


JOHN MUIR TRAIL 
of the fabulous Sierra Nevada 


Trips for one, two, three or more weeks, July into 
September, from $8 per day. Mixed parties now 


being orgonized 
Write for literature, details, reservations 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


1511 Shattuck Ave Berkeley 9, Calif 


re——————____-_nrnrnr 

VACATION IN MAINE 

feadia National Park Area 
Excellent food, clean comfortable accom 
modations, showers Various activities 
Homey atmosphere Ideally located for 
nature and bird lovers 

Studio Lodge 
Lamoine Beach, Maine 


VATURE AND BIRD LOVERS 


vohing for omethime different when vou retire Try 
Hlewhbroek Hearding Home Merk shore for 
or erly lade ' 


Wil Lownhhook EAKM 
Member of Nationa 


Trlorice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
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A 


INSTALLED AROUND TREE TRUNKS NIX- 
ALITE PREVENTS CATS, SQUIRRELS AND 
RODENTS FROM CLIMBING. 


In every foot 120 springy stainless 
steel prongs with needle sharp points 
project outward in the form of a semi- 
circle. 


information About Sabine Refuge 
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$6.48 per four-foot length complete 
with fasteners. 


Write for ‘Know How" showing how 
to rid buildings of obnoxious birds. 


NIXALITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
115-119 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 
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Estate Owners 


Camps, Schools, Resorts 
repare pecial nature 


' siities 


CARIBOU PRESS 


Publishers 


Br ille, N.Y 


» Audubc 


n Magazine 


roads We didn't 


trip east from Cameron be 


elsewhere along the 
make the 
cause of worse roads and more oil, so 
mussed Litthe Cheniers 

Best bet to see wildlife in the Sabine 
I honestly believe, would be to stay in 
Sulphur 


boat trip in the refuge which might or 


making arrangements for a 
might not be productive of birds. Better 
yet, pass it up unless you're building a 
lite list that doesn’t include birds of 
the Sabine 
LeronarpD Hatt 

Caledonia, Mo 

kditors’ Note 


tingill’s account of the 


It is probable that Pet 
Sabine Refuge 
in “A Guide to Bird Finding West of 
the Miussissippi,”” may have been pre 
pared prior to the developments about 
which Mr Hall writes 


Raising a Mourning Dove 


harly in August, 1953, several children 
brought a mourning dove to me. It was 
thhost devoid ag feathers, and when I 
took it inomy hand it felt cold as death 
Knowing that parent doves feed their 
pre digested food, I knew | had 


t big problem on my hands. Also, their 


young 


method of taking thei food from their 


parents would be hard to duplicate I 
didn't believe it could be done, but I 
thought | would try it anyway 

At first TP put the dove in a box and 
covered it with an electric pad. While 
warm, | cooked Malt-O 


Meal to the consistency of milk and I 


it Was vetting 


it vlass drinking tube. After 
the third or fourth trial, the dove left 


Wot inte 
its bill in the tube where TP placed it 
ind beean to draw out the food. I put 
my finger on the top end so it wouldn't 
ron out faster than a could) swallow 
1 ted at every hallbhour at first, and as 
it vrew older I lenethened the tire 
between fleedings. At the time this pri 
ture was taken | had had it 18 
It would tly away and stay four or five 
hie md come home when it was hun 
r\ It liked! to sit am the palm of my 
hand or ono omy arm 

\lter LT had it two months 


toy show ns of restlessness at might. It 


no loneer staved on ats perch ifter 


dark sor OWE lett the screcn door open 
When it became o dark 


that we could hardly se it took win 


one CVCHiny 


md lett. We never saw it again 
Mins. Oriver PLANsre 


NE ininne ipolis Minnesota 


Although 1 have 
onthe finely mashed yolks of hard-boiled 


finely silted bread 


raised young coves 
vs and crumbs 
moistened with milk or cod-liver oil, 
Arthur \. Allen told me that he has 
had excellent) results with 
Wheat Wheatena ind 


' 
touching the corners of the voung dove's 


Cream-ol 
Pablum By 
mouth, one can usually imduce it to 


open up to be fed.—John hk. Terres 
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How can these magnificent Nature Guides 


be sold at only *9f each? 


ee six extraordinary books 
shown on this page represent 
a precedent-breaking value. 

Kach has 112 to 150 superb 
color plates, accurate to the most 
minute detail. The text has been 
prepared by the country’s out- 
standing naturalists to help you 
identify, understand, and enjoy 
the varying aspects of nature’s 
big show. 


Why the price is so low 

Vhese nature guides have been 
made as beautiful as the most mod 
em methods of color engraving and 
printing could insure. The reason for 
their cnormous value is simply the 
huge size of the printings—made pos- 
sible by the enthusiasm of the Amez- 
ican book-buying and nature-loving 
public. With a normal first edition 
of 10,000 copies, these books would 
retail at from $3 to $5 per copy. But 
the 75,000-100,000 printing of each 
book lowered the unit cost to a point 
at which the publishers were able to 
employ the highest standards and 
yet produce these books for as little 
as $1. 


Tributes from experts 


Golden Nature Guides have been 
in wide demand among such organ- 
as the National Audubon 
the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
museums and schools. Crit 


izations 
Society, 
America, 
ics and experts have acclaimed these 
books as the finest nature guides ever 
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Here are a few of ther 


publish d 


tributes 


**Birds is one of the finest introduc- 
tions to bird study in many years.”” 
—NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


**Stars is by far the best guide to 
the constellations in existe aoe. — 
DAVID DiETZ, Science Editor, 
Scripps-Howard Papers. 

never been a 
Insects at the 
Ohio State 


there has 
book on 
THOMAS, 


“Surely 
better 
price.”’—E. 8. 
Museum. 


**Flowers is a wonderfully helpful 
aid to beginners.’’—FARIDA WILEY, 
American Museum of Natural 
History 


is accurate and superla- 
. W. BURNETT, University 
of Illinois. 


Fach of these 
volumes is printed m four colors 
throughout, firmly heavy 
laminated paper covers. Each is a 
book that brings you impeccably ac- 
curate 


lovely pocket-size 


bound im 


mformation. 


Send no money 

You have to see the books for 
yourself to realize what a stunning 
value they are. Ask for them at your 
bookseller’s. Or order on the coupon 
and pay the postman when he comes, 
If you're not 100% delighted, return 
the book or books within 10 days for 
refund. Write to Simon and Schus- 
ter, Dept. 21, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
ae7 Goipen Nature Guipes are also 
available in a de-luxe cloth edition 
at $1.50 each. See coupon for spe- 
cial gift set. 
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~~ = Over 100 full-color plates By Dr. Herbert § 
Zin and Dr \/ inder ( "i Pictures 


by Dorothea and Sy Barl 


34] noting 


reference, she 


INSECTS. 225 speci full-col 
pictures, structure diagrams, range 
Dr. HS. Zim and Dr. Clarence ¢ 
tures by James Gordon Irving. $1 


‘ 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. /us/ © . Full 


color paintings identify 212 spec inge 
maps, tanuly trees. By Dr. Herbert S ten in . 
Dr HM. Snuth. Mlastrated by |. G. Irving 


To Your Favorite Bookseller, or 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. 21, 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20 
we rush n 
aill pa uy 
delighted 


I may 
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«cloth $1 7“ 


r cdition $] 


set of all 6, de-luxe cloth $8.95 
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Zone State 
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remittance, we will 
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Nature and Bird Lovers 
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Percé, Quebec 


ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 


GRAND MANAN, 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


1HE LARGEST ISLAND in the Bay of 
bunely ix miles off the coast of Maine, ha 
long been an intriguing haunt of ornithole 


7 botanist mid geologist 


OVER 250 land and oceanic bird species 
have been recorded on Grand Manan and its 
many adjacent smal ind 

PHE ANCHORAGE, a 
the Provincial Wild Life Sanctuary, has been 


the Summer he vlquarter for many Audubon 


wuest « olony within 


Society naturalist Accommodation i avai 
ible from early June till late September 


FOR INFORMATION and reservations write 


G. E. L‘AVENTURE 
GRAND MANAN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 
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RESTMONT INN {30° 
You 
For a perfect family vacation high in the 
cenic Alleghenies. New ranch-type cottages 
Rate includes many activities. Superb cui- 
ine. Hreathtaking, 2200-foot altitude 
Golf ©¢ Tennis ¢ Riding * Water sports 
Lawn Howling * Dancing * Concerts 
Teenage Director * Also Kindergartner 
H'rite for felder 
Phone for reservations—Eagles Mere 137 
W. T. DICKERSON, Pres. 
INN 
PA. 


THE CRESTMONT 


FAGLES MERE 


(— >) 


DISCOVER A NEW VACATION LAND 


AT | 
THETIMBER TRAILS INN 
IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 


Mountains, takes and ancient forests te explore; 
cascading streams, miles of scenic trails. A 1400 
sere wild life sanctuary where deer, beaver, otter 
grouse pileated woodpeckers horned owls and 
scores of other hard to see birds and beasts are 
unatraid and abundant 

A email inn with « reputation for gracious country 
living in a setting of surpassing natural beauty 
Private beach riding tennis boating Special 
attention to children Golf nearby ) guests 
American plan 

Address the tan. Timber Trails Club, Sherman 


Conn Opening for the season on May 28 
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SAVING CORKSCREW SWAMP" 


last great virgin stand of 

in Florida lies at the 

northern end ot the Corkscrew 
Swamp, a part ol the Big Cypress 
Swamp, in Collier County, Florida 
This end of the si tinp has trom 
tame immemorial been the site ol 
rookery in the United 


Florida, ol 


\merian egrets. .\ group 


thie vie st 


States, let alone wood 
ibis and 
ol andividuals re presenting many or- 
lampa March 20 


to plan way md means of saving 


Panhi7Zations met at 


isa permanent public 


lor all tire 
educational exhibit, this outstanding 
area with ; its associated plant 
md animal tite Ihe Corkscrew 


Rookery, 


to deve lop 


Cypress \ssociation was 


formed interest 
Mr. O. 
\ssistant Director of 
Fresh Water Fish 


| allahassee, 


public 
md stimulate contributions 
karle Frye, fi 

the Game and 
Commission at was ap- 
pointed Secretary, and Mr. John H. 
Baker, National 


\udubon Society, Chairman of the 


President of the 


bFinance Committee 
In behall ol thie 
Baker 


obligation to provide protective and 


SOCICLS Nii 
proposed that at accept the 
INLEPPELIVE SELVICe mid that it ac 


cept tithe to the property, whether 


by gilt or purchase; this inasmuch 


is the Society already enjoys estab 


lished tax exempt status with regard 
to the deductibility of contributions 
on imcome tax returns of donors 
ind because it also enjoys tax ex 
empt status in Florida on property 
owned by it and used for its stated 
MUP pases 

Mir. Baker ho had handled the 
negotiations with the landowners, 
the Lee lidewater Com 
ind The Collie 
reported that the 


former, Mir. J. A. Currey, had gen 


Cypress 
pany knterprise, 
president of the 
erously ollered that the company 
vive O10 acres, providing certain as 
surance be submitted that the area 
would be protected; that the com 
pany had offered to refrain from cut 
fringe on the 


ting a narrow Oppo 


site or western ed ol the interior 


ve 
lake or marsh and to grant an op 
tion to purchase from it for $25,000 
i key area olf 160 acres of its best 
timbered land; that it offered to give 


in additional 800 acres when cut 


pa on 


s Rook 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


over, to serve as a butter area and 
permit long-term protected restora- 
tion. Mr. Baker added that Mr, Cur 
rey has long been interested in the 
preservation of the site of the bird 
rookery and made efforts in that di 
rection in the early 1930s 

He reported that The Collier En 
terprise, which owns certain adjoin 
ing property into which the bird 
rookery extends, had ollered to be 
it least equally generous, but that 
until current surveys are completed 
it would not be in a position to 
specily the exact boundaries of 
tracts that it would give or on which 
it would grant options to purchase. 

Mr. Currey of the Cypress Com 
pany had also said that as soon as 
current surveys were completed he 
would be willing to name a price on 
the alorementioned 800 acres if not 
cut over, 

The tract is within a game man 
agement area administered by the 
Florida Fresh Water Fish and Game 
Commission, which was reported by 
Mr. Frye to be in entire sympathy 
with the setting aside of this rela 
tively small area of some 2,100 acres 
us a reluge. 

Phe lands of the Cypress Com 
pany involved are subject to an out- 
standing mineral lease, of which the 
present sublessee is the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, with whom, 
Mr. Baker stated, the National Au 
dubon Society has enjoyed at all 
times cordial and cooperative rela 
Lions 

\t this writing (April 15) the 
sum of $20,800 of the necessary $25, 
000 to exercise the option on the key 
160 acres had been contributed, and 
the National Audubon Society un 
derwrote the unsubscribed balance 
and notified the Lee Tidewater Cy- 
press Company that the option 
would be exercised. Barring any pos- 
sible hitch in the examination of 
titles by counsel, a sanctuary com- 


prising a minimum of 1,600 acres 


NOTE TO READERS: 

Inasmuch as we did not receive 
Ur. Peterson’s column tin time for 
our May-June issue, we have sub- 
stituted an item of important news 
which we are sure our readers will 
find most interesting. Mr. Peterson’s 
column will appear regularly again 
beginning in our July-August tissue. 

THe Epirors 
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will soon be established Within a 
lew weeks it will be possible to give 
the 
cutting of timber on 800 acres of the 
lands, if it 


Important 


consideration to prevention of 


Cypress Company then 


seems sufficiently to pay 


the price to attain that end. Due to 


the sudden and unfortunate recent 


At the National 
etys Regional Convention Banquet 


Audubon Soci 
in Miami on April 24 the following 
lide 
water Cypress Company, through its 


Watson B 


citation was given to the Lee 


secretary and director, 


Hastings. 


NATIONAT 


rectors and. officers, in making pos- 
ol its 
in proc- 


( ork- 


screw Swamp in Collier County, pre- 


sible the inclusion of certain 


lands in the sanctuary now 


ess of establishment in- the 


serving as a permanent public edu- 
cational exhibit the last great stand 
in 


of virgin merchantable cypress 


Mi 
little 
recently 


Miles Collier, associated 


longer delay 


Florida all of 
plant and animal life, including the 
and 


there and its 
than 
anticipated in 


Phe 


death of 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


AWARDS LHIS CLEATION 
Lkk TIDEWATER 
CYPRESS COMPANY 


may be a 
had 


concluding arrangements with 


LO 


been historic rookery of wood = ibis 


Through this ae- 


itself 
trend toward 


of 


American egrets 


Collier Enterprise tion the company establishes 


Organizations and individuals have in recognition of its specific conse as a leader in the new 


been most generous and prompt vation action, and in appreciation of corporate giving In support 


in then response to appeals for fi the vision and generosity of its di worthy conservation etlorts 
nancial assistance in the setting up 

of this sanctuary. Full credit will in 
due course be given to all, but men 
tion should be especially made now 
of the Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs which has underwritten $5,000 
of the cost and is soliciting contri 
butions to cover same from its entire 
membership; the Florida Power and 
Light Ihe U. S. Phos 
phoric Products Company; the Old 
Dominion Foundation; and the New 
York Zoological Society. There are 


doubtless individuals who have not 


Company; 
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Camping in Our 
National Packs 


By Mary Pettit 


JUEN we wer 


fiarmily 


planning the 
Coust- torcoast Camping 
trip we made during the summer ol 
195%, we knew that we would sce 
some ol the most spectacular scenery 
in the world.* But no one had_ pre 
dicted, and we had scarcely hoped 
for, what became the real feature ol 
our trip the ease with which we saw 
many birds and mammals that were 
new and interesting to us easterners 
No one had warned us that within 
live minutes alter we hung up our 
water bags in the Grand Canyon 
CATE SIte, we would see three species 
of nuthatches, western bluebirds, soli 
taires, and puncos flex king to the tree 
to Sip water as it seepe d from the bag 

We had never expected that thes 
birds, plus Steller’s jays, nutcrackers 
western tanagers, and many others 
would hop about on our camp tables 
and almost take the food trom out 
mouths. We had never dreamed that 
such birds as stilts, avocets, curlews 
godwits, Wilson's phalaropes or west 
ern willets would be so commonplace 
that we would not even look up as 


they called from the mudflat near 


If you want to get 


close to birds try 


our southern California Campsite 
In brict, we were pleasantly sur 
prised itter biding in the East, at 
the relative tameness of most of the 
estern birds we saw. And we are 
convinced more than ever betore, 
that the best way to see birds ts to 
live among them—to camp out in the 
open—whether it is lorest or desert, 
pranie or mountain meadow 
Fortunately, our varied family 
hobbies all fit in with camping. Ann, 
wed 10, is an amateur geologist; 
Beth, aged 12, and I like birds best, 
but are interested in other animals 
and plants. ‘Ted has had some ex 
perience ino many branches of natu 
ral history, and in conservation. We 
are all camera “‘bues” and love to 
fish as well. Because of these hobbies 
we started camping in the first place 
Like a iot of people, our vacation 
unbitions and tastes frequently eX 
ceed our limited budget which is all 
too small for all we want to do 
Camping out and doing our own 
cooking makes it possible tor us to 
vo farther or to stay longer on the 
Actu 


ation does not 


sume small vacation budget 


irig al 


car @xX 


Qur family started camping five 
years ago, just as soon as the girls 
“to take it.” Our first trips 


week-end to week-long 


were able 


were short 


allairs, to state or to Canadian pro 
vincial campsites. We gradually accu 
mulated equipment and experience 
until now our Plymouth four-door 
is easily converted into a_self-con 
tained unit out of which we can live 
lor a week to a month, anywhere a 
car can travel. 

While there are always bound to 
be a few discomtorts connected with 
camping, we think that in our pres 
ent outfit, we have as easy-to-use and 
as comlortable equipment as you can 


yet 
Tents and Sleeping 


For several reasons, we prefer two 
small tents to one large one for the 
four of us. First, we have more pri- 
vacy. But more important, smaller 
tents are lighter in weight and easier 
to pack. With four of us working, 
the two tents go up as quickly and 
easily as one large one and come 
down just as fase 

[he tents we use are known to 
experts as “modified bakers.” They 
have a 714 x 9%foot floor area, are 
614-leet high in front and 2-feet high 
in back. They have a rectangular 
door that is easily screened to keep 
out bugs and a canopy over the 
front keeps out rain or bright sun. 
They afllord ample protection from 
weather or insects and because of 
the open front are cool in warm 
weather or easily warmed in cool 
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“Camping out and doing our own cooking makes it possible for us to go farther or to stay longer.” 


“On our stopovers... our day started at about 6:00 a.m.” Photographs (upper and lower) by Ted S. Pettit. 


at spots such as these that we 


Allan 


Photograph by 


weather. They are large enough to 


hold two cots, with ample space 
between for luggage { 

For beds and bedding, we use cots 
au mattresses and sle eping bags The 
cots are built low, only nine inches 
above the ground. They have steel 
frames with a canvas cover. The an 
mattresses are made of plastic and 
long. The sleeping bags 
weigh four pounds each, are filled 


full-length 


are d-leet 


with down, and have 
ippers 

This outht is adaptable enough 
so that we were able to sleep com 
fortably in 90-degres 


at night in the southwestern desert, 


Lemp ratures 


and in below-treezing temperatures 
at might in the Calilornia Sierras o1 
Big Horns of Wyoming 


Cooking and Cooking Gear 
All our 


instances, was done on a 2-burner 


cooking, except in rare 


saw our first scissor-tailed flycatcher.” 
D. Cruickshank. 


Coleman stove. And whenever we 


camp out of the car, we would not 
be without thet very efhcient means 
of cooking. ‘To it we attribute much 
ol the success of the trip. We were 
able to stick to our home menus and 
recipes, Which was an important fac 
tor as lar as the girls were concerned. 
We telt that a summer vacation was 
no place to try to build new habits 
of eating. We rarely tried fancy 
cooking on the trip, but we did dis 
cover that we could cook as quickly 
and as easily as on our gas range 
at home 

Qur cooking gear consisted of a 
7 quart pot, a o-quart pot, two 5 
quart pots, a 6-cup coffee pot and 


two trying pans, all of which nested 


“We did not need guides to find bears in Yellowstone and Yosemite. 


Drawings by Gardell Dano Christensen. 


in the large pot. For eating we used 
flexible plastic cups and soup bowls, 
aluminum plates, and stainless steel 
silverware. Kitchen utensils 
made up of a spatula, long-handled 
spoon, long fork, and a sharp knife 

all of which fit in a canvas carry 
ing case. We stored water in two 
l-gallon desert water bags. Retrige 


were 


ation was supplied by an aluminum 
camp ice box that held a 25-pound 
cake of ice with room for 114-cubi 
feet of food—milk, meat, fruit juices, 
lettuce, soft drinks and such things 
that need refrigeration. 

Except on those days that we spent 
driving, we usually had hot break 


lasts, simple lunches, and hot din 
ners. Sample menus tot three days 


would be: 


> Photograph 


of black bears by Jack Dermiid. 


A 
i Ree 
i & 


j Always at hand, naturally, were bin- 


’ 
; . 
oo oculars, cameras, field guides, food, 


s 
<s 
Fd 
 : 


first aid kit, raincoats, etc. But sup- 
pose we arrived at a campsite in the 
midst of a hard rain? We wanted to 
be able to get at tents, poles, stakes, 
and bedding without unpacking 
everything else. Or suppose we 


. stopped for lunch beside a trout 
' stream or lake? It might be fun to 
fish for an hour if tackle were easily 
i ™an. reached 
. . 
“ ; : f. This problem led to ou de- 
Nigaee q " 4 . signing and building a car-top 
“Sa carrier that is 4x 5.x I-foot high. 
\ctually, that carrier is three boxes: 
one 5x |x I-foot (to hold tent poles, 
fishing tackle, and sleeping bags); 
one 5x 1x I-foot (to hold cooking 
vear and food); and one 4 x 3x |-foot 
(to hold four suitcases and a duffel 


“Our Plymouth four-door is easily converted into a self-contained unit.” Photograph 


by Ted S. Pettit. bag of clothing). ‘The carrier was 


made of plywood and fastened to 


the car-top on a regular cross-piece 
Ist Day and suction cup arrangement, avail- 
Lunch Dinne) able in most auto supply shops. We 

Chicken soup Chicken and _ rice 

Ground ham sandwiches hot biscuits 


Cookies Salad 
lea or milk bruit rain and dust, and also so that it 


Cotlee, milk could be locked 


made the carrier solid, that is, closed 


on top, to protect the contents from 


“xp Day In the car trunk we carried the 


nol Yinner 
Lunch D camp stove, tents, Camp table, and 
Juice Soup Hash and « 


eee Cheese, jelly sandwiches Peas seats. The ice box went on the floor 


French toast. svrup Chocolate bars Salad in the back seat, so we could get 
Cotlee, cocoa lea or milk bruit flood or cold drinks with no trouble. 
Coffee, milk hus we could get at anything with- 
RD Day out a lot of shifting and unpacking. 

Luncn Dinner 


uice Soup Fried fist 

~ srl ge A Day on the Road 

Cereal Sliced ege Boiled potatoes 

Griddle cakes jelly sandwiches Green beans On the days that we spent driv 
Cotlee, cocoa Fruit bruit ing, we broke camp belore sun-up 


lea or milk Cotlee, milk and were on the road by 5:30 a.m. 


Packing the Car “We were sidetracked by a family of dippers, the first we'd seen.” Photograph 
karly in our camping experience by William Dawson. 
we found that how we packed the 
car Was very important. Almost any 
thing had to be readily accessible, 


without repacking the entire car, 


We \ ould 


belore we 


breaklast 


fruit 


have a quick 


tarted, usually of 


juice collee and cocoa (made the 


night before and stored in’ thermos 


pug mad cold cereal. About & acm 


we \ ould top loo i second bore ik 


fast, either just off the highway on 


at one of the roadsic picnic table 


theatre tate highway Or conse 


Valion depat nel hospitably 


supply. Tt wa it’ these stops that 


we ousualls ‘ most of our bird 


low the al i 


LC nlortunately for the beauty of 
our roacdsicte but more or less ton 


trmately tor bird itchers Tinh 


\inerican — toursst rather 


ae play 
pool outdoor manner All kinds of 
littered the road 


trash mul garbage 


sicle smicl 4 is oncentrated espect i 


it thee jolene area But thus eye 


trash, however un rvliths ecmed to 


loinels 


brequenth too, the fey ees oO 


attract directly or indirecth 


shrub it thee western prtcrine ea 
were the only ones lor miles around 
una provided what litthe cover there 
was tor bird 

Some birds ted directly on the 
nic leltovers. Others ted on the 


sects attracted by the garbage Saree 


the predators hunted over the trash 


iching for small mamirals 


piles \ 
and birds that went there to teed 

al spot uch as these that 
woour first) scissor-tatled thy 
catcher, western tlhycatchers 
sparrows, western red-tailed 
Hiisans hawks inal 


While 
bore aktiast sLOpes we 


HA ples S 


other birds making such 


saw our first jack 
rabbits Covote 


Mississippi kite 
save hens, antelopes md sidewind 
ers. These stops gave Ann her chance 
to scout thre countrysicle lo rock 
mineral, and fossil specimens, which 


by the time we arrived home, had 


in) pounds to oul il 


\bout noon we would stop again 


added nearly 


ready overweigh 


flor lunch somewhere near or along 
thre road, but boy then the le it was 
such that we saw tew birds. Usually 
we stopped lor the day about 5:00 
pam und set up camp By five we 
were ready tor an hour's hike around 
the Campsite to look tor more birds 
We would eat dinner about six-thirts 


and be in bed by nine 


A Day in Camp 
On our stopovers of one day to a 
week, our day started about 6 acm 


You vile ssed it 


with a quick break 


108 


last and a bird hike \t exght we'd 
breaklast 


ind driving to a dil 


second then go 


hiking 


lerent part ol the 


have al 
fishing 
park or camp 
rea. We would sp nd all day riding 
our individual or collective hobbies 


is the mood struck us. One day, we 


tarted to go fishine tor cutthroat 
trout. The stream was in a canyon 
Petons, but we never did wet 


We were 


lv ol dippers the first ed seen 


ind thre 


idetracked by a lam 


Because of the crystal wate! 


( could ere these tranes birds do 


ervthing they had been said to do, 


ilking unde living 
whind the talls. For 1 wo 
itching 


hheptal ( il ciated 


thre ousels ma 1)’ thre til ( had 


tured’ ol that pastime if is too late 
' 

\nother da tarted fishin inal 

our ti il) two 


net. While watch 


thre Wiallls | i 


mid one « 
othe bainrals, 
in the end t ! won out 
e did 


rain. But didi spend some tine 


| , 
ishing inal CVCTa Hic atts cre ripaacle 


' 
t cutthroats that 
rood to cat is the 
catch 
I! ere Camping moa national 


patk we 


( trnipotine 


pct our evenings at thre 
lecture programs and had 
nany genuimely delightlul and = in 
tructive sessions learning about the 
flora and tauna and the geological 
history olf Grand Canvon 


Yosemite Jackson Pleole 


Loli 


sequoka 
ina Ye llow 


Phe sincerity and dedication of 


ALLE Lata. ol the national 


piattk Hal 
uralists whom we met was one ol 
the real entire 


trip. Most encouraging too, was the 


inspirations of the 


interest shown by comparatively 


large rudiences at these evening pro 


vrams. Our one regret was that some 


ol the Washington politicians who 


have been successful in reducing 


park service budgets, will not come 


to our national parks during the 


summer and see tor themselves the 


tremendous value ol these areas. I 


they would but spend some tine 


there md watch and lUsten, they 


could not he Ip but see thre spiritual 


mental, and physical benefits that 


result) trom vacations inp national 


some d5-smuillion indi 


parks where 
vidual visits were made last vear 

It is our humble opinion that all 
too Tew 


politi ans appreciate thre 


recreational values our national 


parks, forests, and wilderness areas 
values that increase in importance 
as our way of life speeds up and be 
comes so much more complex. We 
feel sure that if our representatives 
ol both 


ments spent less time drafting legis 


federal and state govern 
lation that would destroy our lorests 
and parks and more time in camping 
out in these areas, there would be 
some new outlooks on the impor 
tance of such unique natural beaut, 
arcas 

By additional national park funds 
we don’t mean money tor new supe. 
highways, summer resort hotels, and 
such park development projects. We 
do mean improved facilities for tent 
camping, of only better upkeep ol 
what is now available. Our observa 
tions—during the height of the sum 
mie tolbist season indicate that 
roads existing now are adequate to 
handle the trathe of those who are 
not genuinely interested in the out 
doors, but who want only to drive 
to the edge of a canyon or glacies 
click a@ picture LO prove ‘L was there, 
then drive on to an air-conditioned 


hotel. But some ol the 


motel on 
parks do need more space lor camp 
who il 


ing—byv those camping be 


cause thev love the outdoors and 
the spiritual values it supplies, and 
who would not be able to visit thre 
parks were it not tor the camping 


facilities 


National Park Nature Programs 


Much of the success of our bird 
watching experience was due to park 
naturalists and their staff! members 
Without exception, we received all 
the help we needed both in identi 
lying new species and locating the 
best. birding spots. Some parks had 
checklists to use as) guides. But 
where they were not available, we 
got comparable help for the asking 
animal, 


Collections ol plant, and 


guides were opened up to us at any 


rock specimens, and local 


time of day—and a couple of times 
at night. In a few cases where in 
dividual birds might be difficult to 
find, we were personally conducted 
to the area. Thus we saw bush-tits, 
the western quail, a great gray owl, 
rosy finches, a cow moose and a call, 
other birds 


nesting solitaires, and 


and mammals that we might othe 


wise have missed 
We did not need guides to find 
Yellow 


thre ever-present bears in 
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In 14 waking hours, a red-eyed vireo sang for 10 hours. Through 


its singing, an observer learned something of the character of 


THE VOLUBLE Scager 


/ 
~ y OF THE 


“— . a. 


Drawings by 
Roger Tory Peterson 
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By Louise de Kiriline 


()* olomy tavorites among birds 
is the red-eved Vireo | know 
him well and he appeals to me par 
ticularly because in looks and com 
portinent he is such a smooth and 
elegant bird. Slow motion is— his 
specialty, but sometimes he is brim 
ming with nervous energy and moves 
faster than the arrow in a stream 
lined fashion all his own. I do not 
think that the epithet “sluggish,” 
so olten used about him, fits him 
particularly well. It seems to me 
that we shall need to find another 
and a better word, one that contains 
the clements olf sobriety and fluidity 

About his singing, terms have been 
used that are not altogethei compl 


PICHLALY monotonous 


repetitious 
preacher-like—and To was always in 
clined to question the aptness of 
these descriptions. Was he as tire 
less as his reputation would have 


him? When in the dav did he start 
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tw 


TREETOPS 


when did le stop: Wits 


there any relation between his man 


singing 


ner of singing and = his) character 
which, if known, would dispel the 
Impression of what might seem mo 
notonous and repetitious? Were his 
moods, needs, and temperament rv 


flected im the nuances of tone, in 


the speed and the 


manner of the 


What I hith 


red eved vireo’s 


delivery of his songs 
erto knew of the 
singing gave only part of the an 
swers to these questions 

When the call came trom the Brit 
ish ornithologist, Noble Rollin to 
make an all-day study of some spe 
cial bird activity, | thought this was 
a fine opportunity to devote to the 
rec-eve. Everything fitted in) very 
well, too, because the day Twas able 
to do the survey was May 27, 1952 
a few davs alter Male A had taken 
up territory im omy study area at 
Pimisi Bay which, as the crow thes 
is about TSO miles north of LPoronto, 


Canada. But at this time my bird 


was still without a aiate and there 
would, presumably be few clans 
upon his attention other than Sing 
ing and feeding 
Predawn, the most enchanting 
and mysterious moment ap the 24 
hours, rergned when | came out at 


> aan. A solt 


not enough to see but enough to 


misty light prevailed, 


surmuse the outlines of the trees and 
the opening im the woods through 
which the trail led, the delicate tu 
muinosity of the night. A whip poor 
will called at close quarters, a loud 
song and passionate of tempo, for 
he was in the maidst of his tove-miak 
ing. | counted 37) whip poor walls 
then silence. Then he began again 

I walked into the vireo territory, 
armed with notebook and flashlight 
ind wearing a warm sweater. It was 
chilly, the temperature was 4% cle 
vrees, and the wind light frome the 
West. A faint streak of dawn ap 
peared at the eastern horizon, steal 


ing the light trom the stars 


\cross my path, two veeries began 
calling, solt interrogative notes that 


I he i, 


i heavenly whisper, the 


nevel vaited an answer 
muted 
Penetrating 


thrushes began to sing 


the dusk and 


upon thre ‘ir, 


hanging deliciously 
these whisperings 


seemed unearthly, but they repre 


sented thre miost potent reality ol 


thre © bards lives kor this was the 


time when competition between 


their males was strong, when pair 
ing took place ind nesting locations 
ere chosen, when the blood within 
them ran fast and their sensations 


ere rc tile 


A pt RPLE finch thew over, tuck-ed 
md gave a burst of song sweeter than 
honey. Elis season was a little ahead 
ol the veertes’, beyond the culmiuna 
tion ol passions and his song, there 
love was like an alterthought, a 
reminiscence of what had stirred in 
him belore the nest-building and the 
laying ol the first egg 


\s thre 


mg ol the veertes became louder and 


light increased, the sing 


intermingled with the weirdest dis 
cordant notes and exclamations, sup 
vesting an excitement which inten 
sihed with the approach of day 
Startling and strange was this con 
versation between the thrushes, as 
it emanated explosively from the 
depths of the underbrush close to 
thre path where | stood, now here, 


Then, all ol 


den, the swish of a rapid flight low 


now over there a sud 
through the bushes trom one place 


to another. Since their beginning, 
these rituals and displays, these un 
answered and unanswerable queries 
from one tawny thrush to the other, 
evolved into the charming game | 
just now witnessed 

But no vireo was yet awake 


Beyond the valley of the spring, 
the rose-breasted grosbeak began to 
sing, songs so deliciously lyrical that 
the bird himselt seemed loath to end 
such a fine performance and took 
to his wings the better to enact an 
accomplished finale. In the top of 
a green birch, the robin caught the 
theme of the grosbeak’s impassioned 
utterance, but geared it down to a 
song modulated to please a mat 
sitting quietly on well incubated 
egys. For at this moment, the robin’'s 
song was not of territorial announce 
ment or sell-assertion, but one sym 
between two 


bolizing the bond 


closely attached) creatures 
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| ight o'clock | 


could see to write without the flash 


came and at 4 


During the next 22 minutes, 


light 
the number of birds that had test 
fied their awakening rose to 20. A 
vellow-bellied 


pair of sapsuckers 


breakfasted on the sap of a white 
birch before resuming work on then 


nest-hole \ 


comed by no one, but busy on its 


crow flew over, wel 


own with nest and eggs. A porcu 
pine, climbing an aspen for a feed 
ol green bark, sounded to me like 
i black bear, and a great blue heron 
flew over mv head and croaked so 


that, weak kneed, I 


sat down on the pot 


loudly nearly 


By this time, had I not known 


that my vireo was somewhere on this 
prec of land whereupon I stood, I 
would have despaired of his inten 


tion ever to sing again. But then, 


surprisingly, because I had waited 
so long, exactly nine minutes before 
sunrise, the red-eyed vireo serenely 
began dropping phrase upon phrase 
of song into the confusion of all the 
other bird-voices. With such a casual 
dreaminess did this long-awaited 
awakening happen that it required 
some seconds to penetrate into my 
CONSCLOUSTIOCSS, and forced me to start 
counting his inaugural sets of two 


and three notes at five 


| FOUND him high in the crown of 


a trembling aspen. There he wan- 
dered about, hopping from twig to 
twig, looking around, up and down, 
from side to side. His bill opened 
and closed, his throat bubbled, and 
his crest rose lightly and fell with 
the rhythm of his utterances. He 
sang, phrase following upon phrase, 
with just enough interval to mark 
a disconnection between them. He 
sang with an aloof intensity and con 
fluence that seemed totally to di- 
vorce his performance from any spe 
cial objectives and reasons. This 
bird sang simply because selt-expres- 
sion in song was as much a part of 
his being as his red eye. 

In the next 100 minutes, when the 
birds filled the woods with the great 
est volume of music, our vireo 
achieved all his vocal records of the 
day. Thus, from 5:00 to 6:00 a.m., 
he sang the greatest number of songs 
From 


in any hour—2,155 phrases 


1:22 a.m., just as he began singing, 


to 5:00 aam., he attained his highest 


speed of delivery, an average of 


nearly Jt songs per minute; from 


6:05 to 6:10 a.m., he sang the most 
songs in any five-minute period of 
the day, an average of 70 songs per 
minute 

Yet, breathless would not properly 
describe the performance of this 


bird. He continued to sing for the 


next three hours with a 


» 


perfectly 


calm and casual continuance that 
at the end amassed him a total ol 
6,063 songs, delivered at a speed ol 
10 songs per minute. During this 
time, he allowed himself six pauses 
of from one to six minutes each, 
which he divided equally among the 
three hours. While he sang, he wan 
dered leisurely from one part of his 
two-acre territory to the other, se 
lecting his way through the foliated 
crowns of the tallest aspens and 
Had not his trail been so 
would 


birches. 
clearly marked in song, it 
have been a problem for me to fol 
low this bird which moved at such 
heights and blended so well with 
his surroundings. 

Although my vireo often fed while 
he sang, and sang with his mouth 
full, more concentrated feeding 
called for silence, and the important 
business of preening claimed all of 
his attention. Once a_ trespassing 
vireo, a stranger, interrupted him. 
Abruptly he stopped singing and, 
like an arrow released from a taut 
bow, he shot down from his tall 
perch directly in pursuit of the in 
truder. And with that, the incident 
closed. With his only red-eye neigh 
bor settled on an adjacent territory 
to the north, our vireo had no alter- 
cations. On one occasion during the 
afternoon, the two happened to 
come close to their common border 
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at the same time; but from this 
nothing more serious resulted than 
that the birds for about a quarter 
of an hour indulged in competitive 
singing. 

\ little before 9 o'clock in the 
morning, my vireo stopped singing. 
Up to this time he had spent almost 
four out of four-and-a-half hours 
singing continuously. This was a re 
markable record as, apart from the 
need of advertising himself and his 
territory, nothing occurred to call 
forth extraordinary vocal efforts on 
his part. Red-eyed vireos do not al 
Ways sing as persistently as this bird 
did, especially during the first days 
after arrival from the South when 
leisurely feeding is often the keynote 
of existence to many of them. Nor 
do all individuals possess the same 
capacity tor vocal expression. I have 
known at least one other red-eyed 
vireo whose total number of songs 
in a day, even at the most exciting 
period, probably never reached foun 
figures. As to the pursuit of the 
strange vireo, I surmised that this 
bird was a passing female, because 
my male stopped singing and dashed 
off chasing it, instead of challenging 
it by voice and gesture. That noth 
ing came of it only suggests, that 
for the female, the moment was not 
auspicious. 


[he next halt-hour my bird spent 
feeding and preening. He descended 
from the heights of the tree crowns 
to the middle strata of the woods 
where, one may presume, he found 
more, privacy in the secluded leafy 
Phen, once more, he resumed 

While he still attained a 


speed of 38 songs a minute when he 


niches 


eing 
singing 


sang, his average from 9:00 to 10:00 
a.m. was only about six songs a min 
ute for the whole hour. This proved 
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to be an interesting tact, because, 
regardless of his hourly averages, his 
singing 
gradually declined throughout the 


speed ot consistently and 
day. In other words, he sang more 
and more slowly as the day ad 
vanced. 

After his hour of rest, the vireo 
achieved a forenoon peak of sing 
ing that 
reaching as high a total as that ob- 
tained trom 5:00 to 6:00 a.m. He 
worked up to this peak in the hou 
would, I think, 
have reached it earlier had he not 


lacked only 13 songs in 


before noon, but 


wandered into a grove of trees hea 
ily infested with the forest tent cater 
pillar. Here he distracted himself 
with a great deal of fiycatching on 
the wing. If his objective were the 
eating of the tachanid flies, which 
prey on the tent caterpillars, this 
activity, from a human viewpoint, 
may not have been useful. But, of 
course, I could not be sure that these 
were the insects he caught. As to the 
caterpillars, my vireo tramped 
lightly over masses of them, appar 
ently without recognizing them as 
food. When, through binoculars I 
saw these worms as wriggling shad 
ows on a translucent leaf, then the 
bird knew instantly what to do with 
them 
dashed them to pulp on the twig 
at his feet, and ate them. 


them he snapped down, 


From dawn till noon, the vireo 


reached a grand total of 14,027 
songs, but after this time his sing 
ing diminished notably. The inter 
ruptions between groups of songs 
became longer and more frequent, 
more and more 


even as he sang 


slowly. From noon until going to 
roost, he gave only a litthe more than 
half as many songs as during the 
early part of the day. But even this 
was a remarkable number and _ his 
voice continued to be heard when 
most of the other birds sang but 


lithe or were altogether — silent. 
Moreover, compared with the all 
day record of 6,140 songs of an un 
mated European blackbird made by 
Noble Rollin on April 5, 1948, my 
vireo’s afternoon performance alone 
exceeded this by 2,030 songs. 

The lesser peak of singing, which 
occurred during the afternoon, was 
perhaps partly due to the encounte 
at the territorial border with the 
rec-eye to the north. 


certainly, this 


neighboring 


For quite a while, 


stimulated both birds to. greater 
vocal eflort. But the time of after- 
noon rest came in the next tollow- 
ing two hours, when my vireo wan- 
dered about within a small area, 
feeding or sitting on a twig, trim- 
ming and polishing every feather in 
his plumage, and when he sang only 
a little. 

The last hour of his day the vireo 
spent in the top of a quaking aspen. 
Here he moved about from perch 
to perch. I saw the easy opening 
and closing of his bill and heard his 
notes drop, one by one, upon the 
calm air. 


AL day I had heard him singing 
thousands of songs, of two to tour, 
seldom five, notes. Monotonous, rep- 
etitious, preacher-like? His singing 
was all this, if an utterance that was 
so intrinsic a phase of a creature's 
character, so innate an expression of 
sell, could be any of these attributes. 
What I had heard all day, set to 
instinctive 


music, was this vireo’s 


emotions and preoccupations, the 
wherefores and the end of his very 
existence, 


Lovely and clear, simple and elo- 
quent, his song and intonations con- 
tinued to reach me from the top of 
the aspen. Hitherto his voice had 
been unaflected by his day-long sing: 
ing. But now, as if he had reached 
the end, yet only with reluctance 
gave in, his songs shortened and 
were often just softly whispered. 
Then the sun hid behind alto-cumu 
lus clouds and it grew dusky in the 
vireo territory, While out yonder, at 
the edge of the forest, the sun still 
threw its gold upon the trees and 
hillsides. 

setween 6:00 and 6:13 p.m. my 
vireo sang 44 songs. ‘Two minutes 
later, with wings closed, he dropped 
from the crown of the aspen into a 
thick young 
From here, like an echo of his day’s 


stand of evergreens. 
performance, he gave six more songs. 
Then he fell silent and was heard 
no more. Officially, the sun set one 
hour and 39 minutes later. 
Fourteen hours, less six minutes, 
my red-eyed vireo had been awake, 
and of this time he spent nearly 10 
hours singing a total of 22,197 songs. 
This was his record. But the most 
important is not the record, but my 
introduction to an individual bird 
and the glimpse he gave me of his 


true character, 


By Osmond P. Breland 


_ RI Is probably no large 
manmalin North America with 
more unique features than the 
mountam goat. Living as they do 
ihove tunberline in remote and in 


reviotls ol the Rocks 


Mountains, wild goats are seldom 


tcc ssibvle 


een except by a few hardy natural 
ists, or by hunters who seek a prime 
head as a trophy 

\s one might expect, these hard) 
mountameers have a hairy covering 
that is well suited to protect them 
from the wy winds with which thes 
have to contend. Fine wool, three to 
flour omches thick, snugly encloses 
the body; coarse, longer hairs form 
) shaggy overcoat Phe mountain 
voutus the only native North Amer 
Kan mammal that) produces wool 
and unlike most species, these crea 
tures are white throughout the year 
Csouts shed their wool trom time to 
time, and am some areas, a large 
amount may be gathered within a 
short time. The potential value of 
this wool was recognized by the In 
dians many years ago. TPhey gathered 
it, dyed it various colors, and wove 
monte blankets and robes I hie 
famous Chilkat blankets and robes 
are perhaps the best known of these 
products 

Phe mountain goat is a heavily 
built animal with short, stumpy leg 
Both sexes have beards and horns 
and the horns, being black, stand 
outinm striking contrast to the white 
coat. Males are somewhat larget than 
the females, and they are reported 
im some areas, to average nearly 200 
pounds I herve Is, however, consider 
able mmdividual variation. One mate 
ol vib pounds is on record, and one 
chormous specimen, killed in Alaska 
in TUES, is reported to have weighed 
02 pounds 

Phe males are olten solitary and 
they sometimes have a tendency to 
stand at the edge of a precipice while 
calinty gazing at the landscape. As 
the goat stands reflectively chewing 
ms cud, with the wy winds stirring 
ts beard, observers have remarked 
that thev were reminded of certain 
protessors of their college days 

his animal is certainly goat-like 
in appearance and habits, but it. is 
really mot a goat at all. It ditlers 
from true goats im several important 


respects. The horns are shorter and 
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The 


Mountain 
Goat— 


Hardy Inhabitant 
of the Rockies 


The mountain goat, Oreamnos ameri- 
canus (upper), is sometimes confused 
with the bighorn, or mountain sheep, 
Ovis canadensis (lower), and the white 
bighorn, or Dall’s sheep, Ovis dalli. The 
mountain goat has a beard under its 
chin, and its slender, spiky horns pro- 
ject upward and slightly back; the big- 
horn has no beard, and the broad-based, 
massive horns sweep abruptly outward, 
and, in large specimens, curl forward. 
Photograph of bighorn by William M. 
Rush. 


remain straight rather than growing 
into a spiral. Behind each horn there 
is an oil gland, which so far as is 
known, does not occur in this posi 
tion in any other animal. The crea 
tures are actually a type of antelope 
and are more closely related to the 
famed chamois of the Alps than to 
members of the goat tribe. The vari 
ous common names, all including 
the word goat, are so well accepted, 
however, that they are not likely to 
be changed. 

There is still much to be learned 
relative to the habits of mountain 
goats; but thanks to hunters and 
naturalists as well as to observations 
upon captive aninals, considerable 
information has accumulated 
through the years. Mating occurs 
once each vear and the kids are 
born in the spring. Single births 
are the rule, but occasionally twins 
are born. ‘The youngsters are pre 
cocious little rascals and they may 
jump and trolic within an hour o1 
so alter birth. The first mountain 
goat ever produced ‘in captivity was 
born in the New York Zoological 
Park in 1908. Two days alter birth, 
it weighed slightly more than seven 
pounds, a weight quite comparable 
to that of an average new-born hu 
man mobane. 


For several days after the kid ts 
born, it and the mother remain 
isolated from others of their kind 
The youngster feeds on milk from 
the mammary glands of the temale, 
just as do other mammals, and as it 
develops, starts nibbling at the 
sparse vegetation that grows at high 
altitudes. Lichens, mosses, moun 
tain sorrel, and other hardy plants 
allow the mountain goats to. live 
where many other herbivorous ant 
mals would starve. During the spring 
and summer the females with then 
kids congregate into groups as they 


grave on the mountain slopes 


Although the horns of the moun 
tain goat do not compare favorably 
in either length or attractiveness 
with the horns of true goats, a good 
head is still in demand by big gam 
hunters. “The horns are of the hol 
low type which are never shed by 
either sex. At one time goat horns 
as trophies were ranked only by the 
length of the horns, and during this 
period, the record head was that of 


a female, or nanny youl Phis aniunal 
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The mountain goat is not a true goat; 

it is a hardy antelope that dwells on the 

highest mountain tops. Photograph by 
Hineman from Aeme 


had a horn length of 12-4°8 inches, 
and, even today, no male with this 
been killed 


Male goats are not normally ag 


horn length has eve. 


gressive, but if cornered, they will 
not hesitate to attack anything trom 
a human being to a grizzly bear 
\lso, during the breeding season 
which is usually in) November, the 
miles do become pugnacious for a 


During this time thes 


short per iod 


thrash the bushes and = rocks with 


their horns, and sometimes two 
males will fight for the favor of a 
female. This battle is normally not 
to the death although if one of the 
contestants suffers a deep wound 
he may die later of intection 

Ihe enemies of mountain goats 
lions, bears, 


include = mountain 


wolves, and eagles, in addition to 
human beings. They are also sub 
ject to parasites such as tapeworms 
and. ticks It is thought that eagles 
prey upon young kids that have 
straved too tar from their mothers, 
when thes 


and even the = adults 


descend into the vallevs mav_ tall 


victims to bears or wolves C,oats 
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generally give a good account. ol 
themselves in detense of their lives, 
and the dagger-like horns are ctle 
Live weapons Goats have been 
known to kill several kinds of large 
carnivores, and there is at least one 
established record of a goat and 
vriz/ly bear fight in which both ani 
mals were killed 

Many 


snowslides kill more goats than any 


naturalists believe that 
one factor, but this cataclysm ol 
nature also operates in the animals’ 
favor, lor when avalanches and snow 
slides are at their height, human 
high mountains 
Much of the 


on p< aks above 


hunters avo the 
where the goats live 
time the goats are 
the snowslides, but the animals are 
exposed if they descend into the 
valleys and rPavinies 

There has been considerable al 
gument among naturalists as to the 
comparative mountaineering abili 
ties of mountain sheep and moun 
tain goats. Mountain goats frequent 
regions that are much less accessible 
to humans than do mountain sheep 
Some naturalists maimtain that goats 
routinely traverse trails of such dif 
ficulty that mountain sheep will not 
try them unless trying to escape a 
During the 


greater danger winter, 


goats remam at high altitudes, long 
alter the mountain sheep have gone 
to lower levels. If one takes all tacts 
into” consideration the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the mountain 
voat is a better mountaineer than 
any other species of North American 
big game 

Many 


the principal 


naturalists mamitam that 


dithcultvy in seeing 
goats close at hand is in) gaining 
access to their haunts 

Phe mountain goat appears to 
have been less atlected by man than 


North 
mal that is classified as big game 


any other American) oman 
loday the range of the goats ts 
essentially the same as it was many 
years ago. In the United = States, 


mountain goats are found princi 
pally in the mountains of Montana 
Idaho, and Washington. The range 
extends northward through — the 
mountams of western Canada and 
into southern Alaska 

human be 


kKven in the tuture 


ings are not likely to invade the 


haunts of the goats in large mum 
bers For this reason we hope that 
these bearded, cud-chewing patre 
archs of the mountains will sult 
from extinction for mans 


Cone 


Beginning in April, all through May and into June, the largest of 


our plovers is moving northward to its arctic breeding grounds. 


Across the breadth of the United States it is migration time for the 


KING OF 


THE 


SHOREBIRDS, 


The Black-Bellied Plover 


By Henry Marion Hall 


.— largest and most magnifi 
cent of American plovers is the 
king of all the birds which throng 
oul beaches on above the 


Den-and-a-hall to well 


wing 
eternal surl 
over 13 inches long, it has a wing 
spread of from 22 to 25 inches. It 


is robust, with powerful pectoral 
muscles to drive its extremely long 
wings and carry it round the shores 
of the Seven Seas 

Black-bellied 


the way from Point 


plovers breed all 
sjarrow, Alaska 
Melville Penin 
sula, to Greenland and the arctic 


On their 


east to the trozen 


coasts of I urope and Asia 


southward migration they reach 


Brazil and Peru From 
shores they trek to South Africa and 
Madagascar. A 


indistinguishable 


huropean 
Siberian variant, 
almost from the 
American bird, flies down to India, 
the Malay Peninsula, and Australia 
Black-bellied plove rs flv north, south, 
east or west over most of the beaches 
ol the world. 

The loud, clear cry of “ Toor-a-lee! 
Poor-a-lee!"’ floating from the clouds 
in early April, heralds the descent of 
They 
suddenly appear on the sands+from 
New Jersey and Long Island to 
Martha's Vinevard, Nantucket, and 
They linger until the 


these plovers on our beaches. 


Cape Cod. 
middle of June, when they depart 
for their nesting areas on the arctic 
tundra and coastal islands in_ the 


polar seas 

In bridal black- 
bellied plover is striking. Its under 
plumage is jet black from chin to 
thigh, with a faint 
Ihe forehead, sides of its large head, 
and the tail coverts are snowy white, 


plumage the 


metallic gloss 


very conspicuous even at consider 
able distances. The pattern of the 
back and shoulders is largely grayish 
with dusky markings, and much 
white shows on the upper wings in 
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flight I he black and 


plainly seen whenever the 


axillars are 
may be 
plover flushes. The legs and leet are 
lead colored, and the tront toes 
webbed at the base. The hind toc 
is rudimentary or missing. The sexes 
ire alike excepting that light streaks 
show im the black bellies of some 
females. The winter plumage is 
plainer, is slightly paler everywhere, 
and the sable under parts are broken 
up by white streaks. 

Phe black-bellied plover is a crea 
ture of the tides. It rests in green 
saltings when the water is high but 
is always first at the feast when the 
tide bares vast expanses of sand or 
mud, leaving behind countless mil 
lions of hoppers, sand-worms, and 
minute crustaceans. Feeding there 
until chased out by the next flood 
tide, the plovers fly back into the 
meadows to rest, or start on anothei 
lap of the southward migration 


Qur eastern bays, estuaries, and 
marshes offer feeding grounds almost 
without limit. At Plymouth, Barn 
Yarmouth, Rock Harbor, 
Wellfleet, Chatham, Monomoy, Nan 
tucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and all 
the inlets and estuaries from Mon 
tauk to Fire Island, thousands upon 
tidal flats 
tables for all our 


stable, 


thousands of acres of 


spread marine 


shorebirds And there are even 


larger feeding areas from Sandy 
Hook to the marshes of Glynn in 
Georgia, and from there to the south 
ern tip of the great Floridian pen 
insula 


On the white sands facing all these 
flats you will see the large, clear foot- 
prints of the black-bellied 
showing bigger and bolder than the 
tracks of 
They are far apart where the 
plover have been racing one another 
where the birds have 
launched into the air 


plover, 


ruffed grouse on drifted 


snow 
and end 


It is noteworthy that whereas the 
market-gunners almost annihilated 


the main flocks of the golden plover 
before legal protection rescued the 
remnants, our black-bellied plovers 
were never greatly reduced in num 
bers. ‘They were gunned, of course, 
but not to any dangerous extent. 
Having lived close to the beaches for 
10 years, and having watched the 
shorebirds come and go, I think I 
can explain why black-bellied plovers 
never suffered such casualties as the 
beautiful golden species. 
Black-bellied 
wary, always keeping out of range of 
vagrant inferior 
guns and without decoys, and they 
usually fly in smaller flocks. I must 
admit that when it was legal to hunt 
them, they came readily to decoys, 


plovers are more 


boys armed with 


particularly the young of the year, 
and were readily “whistled in.” I 
have known a flock of these young 
plovers to decoy to a duck stool 
This may seem like a stupid per- 
lormance, but it is not typical. 
Mature black-bellied plovers more 
frequently drove past the hunter at 
almost incredible speed, barely dip- 
ping to the decoys and out of gun 
shot in an instant. Even concealed 
in deep pits, using decoys, and sup 
plied with plentiful ammunition, it 
took a crack shot to make high 
scores on these birds. All this re 
quired money, effort, and equipment 
beyond the means of “pot-hunters.” 

\nother thing helped black-bellied 
plovers to survive even in the days 
when they considered legal 
game and were sold in city markets 
In mild weather the biggest flights 
dawdled in the North and moved 
south rather late. Sometimes they 
did not arrive until sportsmen were 
too much preoccupied with ducks 
and geese to take any interest in 


were 


* Variously known as gray plover, gump, bottle- 
head, bull-head, beetle-head, black-heart, and black 
breast, the black-bellied plover, Squatarola squata- 
rola, 1s almost world-wide in its range. On the 
Pacific Coast, it winters from southern British 
Columbia to California, south to Peru and north 
ern Chile; in the southeastern United States from 
Louisiana and North Carolina south to Brazil 
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shorebirds. Migration by night and 
a tendency to keep well offshore on 
journey likewise 
flocks from 


their southward 


saved any number of 
persecution. 
black-bellied 


were com 


The flights of the 


wate! 


plover over salt 
parable to those made by the golden 


species. And like those beautiful 
migrants, its flesh in the fall is so 
thickly coated with fat that they 
could not be cooked without remov- 
ing the layers. Presumably both 
species of plovers burned up their 
fat by muscular exertions over im- 
mense distances. 

A funnel-shaped 
Provincetown Harbor extends more 
than a mile to the neck of the Cape, 


extension of 


here only 30 paces across from the 
tideway. Following the creek, mi- 
grating shorebirds all pass this bot- 
tleneck, after which they fly toward 
Race Run, two miles northward, or 
take off for the lower cape across 
Cape Cod Bay. 

As a lagoon, or at half tide its dry 
bed, lies directly under this flyway, 
a pit dug there and screened by an 
armful of weed, makes a strategic 
blind. Its precise location was my 
own secret for many years, and I still 
use it observing 
migrants at close range. A dozen 
snipe decoys or plover decoys will 
generally “toll down” birds enough 
to satisfy anybody. It is an excellent 
spot to take motion pictures. 

The last week in August and the 
first in September are golden days 
on the sea-meadows of the Atlantic 
Coast. Sometimes the wind will blow 


occasionally for 
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cool and sweet, the sun is like a vast 
jewel in the sapphire sky, and the 
plovers come whistling across the 
broad expanse of green. It would be 
difficult to say which is the more 
beautiful—the piping of the birds or 
their flight on down-curved pinions, 
itself music made visible. 
Black-bellied plovers, or “beetle- 
heads” as they are termed locally, 
winging steadily along as 
swiftly as wildfowl, in a_ crescent- 
shaped flight consisting of anywhere 
When the 


breeze is strong they drive by at a 


come 


from five to a_ score. 
terrific pace, quite as fast as Canvas- 
back ducks. If they see a patch where 
salt hay has recently been cut, they 
may be attracted to it, but most of 
them pass at a speed that makes you 
gasp. 

They have been disturbed at 
breakfast on flats in Cape Cod Bay 
and generally reach you tong before 
the first glint of water tells that the 
tide is following up the dry creck 
bed. The flight often continues while 
the tongue of the advancing creek 
licks out over the sand beside the 
blind. 

Sometimes the water comes no 
farther, but when the full moon and 
the sun are pulling together, par 
ticularly toward the autumnal equi 
nox, this entire district—sands, salt- 
ings, and creeks, is overrun by the 
ocean. At such times, if easterly 
storms have piled the Atlantic in on 
our shores, you may fancy that the 
sea will swallow the whole tip of 
Cape Cod. 

Marvelous as the bright davs are, 


the weather in which to witness a 
really large flight is usually foul. On 
one occasion it was my good fortune 
to see a press of plover which must 
have resembled those reported in old 
times. 

It had rained steadily for three 
days, with a northeast gale, and it 
was a “high course tide” in Septem- 
ber. I foresaw that the tide would 
drown me out of my blind, yet I 
lingered until it had engulfed the 
meadows and converted the saltings 
into a swirling sea. In my immedi- 
ate neighborhood only a hummock 
or two still projected above the rac- 
ing sea water. My decoys kept tum- 
bling over and drifting away, and 
finally the sea seeped into my dug- 
out. I then crawled to the crest of a 
hillock and clung there. 

All at once black-bellied plovers 
came hurtling up the creek-ways 
from the harbor. They appeared at 
first in dark flurries of a dozen or so, 
then in bows numbering nearly a 
hundred. Thicker and bigger came 
the bunches, one after another for 
the next 20 minutes. 

Now and then came an interval 
when I thought the show was over, 
but more plovers followed, always 
helter-skelter like wind-blown leaves. 
They were certainly not local plovers 
which had been dawdling on the 
Provincetown flats. These had passed 
some they 
always do. I must have been watch- 


hours previously, as 
ing a large flight which had been 
driven in from sea while passing 
over the ocean to the east of Cape 
Cod. 


THE PRESIDENT 


inviolate Refuges Threatened phraseology as above quoted, and includes the following 


stutement Communications received by the comuiittee 
4] or ‘ yr opthve 
Phie Dick Stamp \ct of 19%) pl wided, among othe sndicate that there is comfusion as to the purposes ol this 


uv aot . " ( ‘ > 
things, that “noe le than 9O per cent ft monies re legislation and a misapprehension on the part of some 


‘ I 
ceived tor duck stamps) “shall be available tor the loca people that this bill will permit the existing inviolate 


Lica iscctrlainimenl teqguisttion ministration irae migrators bird sanctuaries to be opened to public shoot 
tenance, and deve lopment of suitable areas lor mviolat ing. Phere is nothing in this bill that will authorize the 
migratory bird sanctuaries, under the provisions of thre opening of areas heretofore acquired as inviolate sane 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act tuaries, and it is not the intent of your committee that 


Phe bill to amend the Duck Stamp Act i 19d9 the presently existing inviolate migratory bird sanctu 
1076, provided for insertions such that sub-section ries bye opened to shooting.” 
ol section do of the Act be amended so that it would read Ihe report of the House Committee on Merchant 
in pare that in the discretion of the Secretary of the Marine and Fisheries #946 of the SIst Congress, first 
Interior not to exceed 25 per cent at any one time of session, contams the identical statement above last 
any area acquired ilter July |, 1989, in accordance with quoted but it also contains a recommended amendment 
the provision of this act, may be administered primarily that the words “alter July 1, 1919" be eliminated. The 
isa wildlife management area not subject to the pro House passed the bill with that amendment included 
hibitions agamot the taking of birds, or nests or the eggs Phen, in committee conterence between the Senate and 
thereol, as contammed in section LO of the Migratory Bird the House the Senate accepted the amendment climinat 
Conservation Act olf February 18, 1929, as amended ing the words “alter July 1, 1949." The elimination of 


except that no such area shall be open to the shooting those lew words legalized the opening of the inviolate 


ol migratory birds when the population of such birds sanctuaries in part to hunting, and is directly contrads 
frequenting the ioraun the migrations utilizing such tory to the statement of the Committees’ intent 
area iy on a decline, nor prior to July 1, 1952, or the dat \t the hearings in 1949, and, in fact, at hearings and 
upon which the same has been fully developed as a man discussions during 1947 and 1948, with regard to similar 
agement area, reluge, reservation, or breeding ground proposed amendment of the Duck Stamp Act, the sev 
whichever os later eral national conservation organizations all took the 
Phe report of the Senate Committee on Interstate and position that the refuges acquired with duck stamp funds 
Foreign Commerce 250% of the Sist Congress, first ses prior to July 1, 1949 should be maintained as inviolate. 
sion, recommended the enactment of S-1076 with Phe National Audubon Society and the American Na 


John H. Baker (left), President of the National Audubon Society; Stanley C. Arthur 

(center), author of “Audubon—the Intimate Life of the American Woodsman”; and 

William W. Wells, Director, Louisiana State Parks and Reereation Commission, at 
Oakley Plantation, March 14, 1954. 
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REPORTS TO YOU 


ture Association opposed the amendment permitting 
after July 1, 


areas that might be opened in part to hunting, but felt 


191% the setting up of wildlife management 


that their main point had been carried when the matter 
was compromised, as all the organizations understood 
at the time, by retaining the inviolabilitv of the areas 
acquired prior to July 1, 1949 

Not only was the intent of the committees of Congress 
set forth clearly in their ofhcial reports, but the testi 
mony at the hearings by the then Secretary of the In 
terior, Director and Assistant Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife 


favored, or at least agreed to retention of, the inviolabil 


Service, demonstrate that all of these parties 
ity of the refuges bought with duck stamp funds priot 
to July 1, 1949 All this ss on the official record 

Late in 1952, an order was issued opening the Brigan 
tine National Wildlife Refuge in New Jersey in part to 
hunting. It so happens that none of the national con 
servation organizations were aware ol this fact until the 
fall of 1953 

About the end ol Septembe r, or early in October, 1953, 
the Fish and Wildlile Service issued orders opening to 
hunting in part five supposedly inviolate national wild 
Horimon, Willapa, 
Marks 


tions verbally to Mh 


life reluges: the Tamarack, Brigan 
g 


tine, and St We then made strong representa 
Farley, the then and present Direc 
tor of Fish and Wildlite Service, urging him, as a matte 


of policy, not to take advantage of any legal technicality 


By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


ind to recognize what seemed to us the moral obligation 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service not to open in part to 
areas acquired with) Duck Stamp 
1949. We sought legal advice and 
were informed that it appeared we had a strong moral 
case. Some of us who talked with Mr. Farley gained the 


hunting anv of the 
funds prior to July J, 


impression that, after carefully reviewing the matter, he 
would considet 
such that the 
in part to hunting. At the recent North American Wild 


a change of policy in the tall of 1954 
“inviolate” reluges might not be opened 
lite Conterence in Chicago he gave an address, a substan 
tial portion of which was devoted to this subject. It now 
appears that the Fish and Wildlife Service intends to 
open not only the “inviolate” reluges that it has opened 
in 1952 and 1953, and, in some cases, to open larger 
areas thereol to hunting, but also to issue orders open 
reluges m 1954 
that the 

Department of 
Wildlite 


Service budget for the fiscal vear 1955 any allocation of 


ing additional “inviolate 
We have 


Bureau with the acquiescence ob the 


recently been advised Budget 


Interior has eliminated from the Fish and 
duck stamp funds for the acquisition of national wild 
lite refuge lands; such action would not result ima say 
ing, but simply shift the expenditure to other use 

At a luncheon meeting ol representatives of national 
conservation organizations im Washington recently, all 
this was considered. It is currently anticipated that legis 


lation will be jointly sponsored which, among other 


Oakley Plantation, St. Francisville, Louisiana, during dedication 
ceremony. (For an account of this see page 118 of this issue.) 


things, would legally restore the inviolate character of 


all the vilctlite 


stamp funds prior to July 1, 1919 and 


national reluges acquired with duck 
ould earmark i 
lamp funds fon 


ilcllite 


definite percentage ol ¢ wh vears duck 
the sole 


reluue 


purpose ol Quisition ol national 


lands 


Dedication of Oakley Plantation 


It was on June 18, 1821 that Audubon landed at Bayou 
Sara and, with his 13-year-old assistant, walked to Oakley 
delighted with the beauty of the scene, noting joylully 
iipiny birds and admiring the oaks 
md) poplars. Mr. and Mrs 
Audubon, then in Nev 
drawing, dancing, and musi 

bliva The 
Audubon would have one-half of each day free to roam 
While at Oakley he completed 32 ot 


his lamous paintings 


the abundance ol 
magnolias, hollies 
Pirrie of Oakley 
Orleans, to give 


James 
had engaged 
lessons 
to their daughter understanding was that 


draw, and paint 


lo remarkable degree, Audubon’'s success is attribu 
table to his devoted wile Lucy, who spent seven years 
in St. Francisville and endeared herself to its people 
It was her earnings as teacher that financed Audubon’s 
first trip to England and France, where he at last found 
acclaim and support. It was from St. Francisville that 
Audubon fared torth to fame and fortune 

Ihe entire program of your Society is being carried 
Jolin 


Audubon possessed uncanny foresight 


out in the name of James Audubon and most 
appropriately sO 
in envisioning, in the 1820s and '30s, in a time of abun 
dance, the coming need of conservation and of educa 
tional efforts to dispel public apathy and prejudice 

Audubon loved the beautiful West Feliciana country 
side and cherished Louisiana as first in his affections 
St. Francisville, West Feliciana Parish, and Louisiana 
are more than entitled to feel that they, too, fathered the 
modern Audubon conservation movement. 

Through the courtesy, and at the invitation of the 
Louisiana State Parks and Recreation Commission, yout 
president enjoyed the privilege on March 14 of dedi 
cating Oakley Plantation, where Audubon spent so many 
happy days and painted so many of his famous works, 
as Audubon Memorial State Park 


Size of Everglades Park Increased 


An order adjusting the Everglades National Park bound 
aries was signed by the Secretary of the Interior in 
March 


by 271,000 acres west and north of the previously existing 


By this action the size of the Park is increased 


boundaries and south of the Tamiami Trail. This brings 
the total area of this Park to approximately 1,500,000 
acres—about 650,000 acres less than was authorized by 
Congress in 1934. 

Ot the added 271,000 acres some 30,000 are already in 
federal ownership and the balance is owned by the State 
of Florida and private holders. On the western edge of 
this addition lies the Audubon Sanctuary of Duck Rock, 
famous for the great spectacle provided each summer 
season by 100,000 or more herons, egrets, and ibis coming 
in nightly to roost. 


In spite of prior commitments by the State of Florida 
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is to inclusion in the Park of the lands it owns in this 
added area, the state’s cooperation has been made an 
issue in the gubernatorial election campaign, such that 
necessary action by the state has been delayed until alter 
the Florida primaries, early in May. Pending furthe 
developments, your Society will continue its guardian 
hip of the Duck Rock Sanctuary, which it leases from 
the Internal Improvement Fund of the State of Florida. 


Phe Society is wholly in favor of inclusion in the 
Park of the added 271,000 acres which, among other 
ill provide 
south on the west coast, from a point just below 


things an inland waterway route much of 
thre Waly 
the town of Everglades, and should facilitate legislation 
to extend the authorized boundaries to include the lands 
offered to the government for inclusion in the Park by 
the Collier Corporation, and escrowed with the state 


vending such action. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Contribution to Calaveras 
South Grove 


Mr. John D. Rockeleller gave in| April $1,000,000 
through the Save-the-Redwoods League to the California 
State Park Commission, conditioned upon matching with 
state funds, such that the beautiful primeval torest of 
sugar pines, ponderosa pines, and giant sequoias in the 
Calaveras South Grove may be preserved as a state park. 
The 31,000,000, together with other gifts of land and 
money trom the federal government and from individ 
uals and organizations, through the Save-the-Redwoods 
League and the Calaveras Grove Association will, when 
matched with state funds, make possible the payment of 
$2,800,000, the price agreed upon for the purchase of 
2,155 acres trom the Pickering Lumber Corporation. 
Phus Mr. Rocketeller adds to his already magnificent 
record of generosity in making possible the inclusion in 
national and state parks of areas of outstanding scenic 


beauty and groves ol virgin forest. 


Hunting and Fishing Licenses Sold in 1953 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 there were sold 
14,852,779 state hunting licenses, as contrasted with 
15,902,428 in the preceding fiscal year. The dollar prod- 
uct was $10,551,316. In the same period there were 
sold 17,052,478 state fishing licenses which produced 


S35 002 905 


President Eisenhower Approves Echo Park Dam 


We regret to intorm you that the President of the 
United States, in a message to Congress, urged the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the construction of the 
kcho Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monument, at 
an estimated cost of $176,400,000. Legislation so pro- 
viding has been recommended to the House by its Sub- 
Committee on Irrigation and the key conservation issue 
over the location of this dam within the boundaries of 
that Monument is at this writing in the lap of Congress 
lor decision. ‘The tull Committee on Interior and Insular 
\llairs is expected to report the Bill favorably. The real 
showdown will come on the floor of the House. If, at 
the time you read this, you have not learned from the 
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papers or otherwise of final action by the Congress, and 
you have not already communicated with your own 
Senators and ( ongressmen, we urge you to express youl 


views to them 


Successful Southeastern Regional Audubon 
Convention 


\ main objective of the recent successful Southeastern 
Regional Audubon Convention, held in Miami, was to 
bring together the representatives of many organizations 
in the Southeast, especially in Florida, concerned with 
the conservation of natural resources; this in order that 
they might become better acquainted, more familiar 
with each other's programs and, as a consequence, better 
prepared to join forces effectively in meeting conserva 
tion issues of the future 

At the banquet Dr. Olaus J. Murie, president of The 
Wilderness Society, presented his magnificent film, “Jn 
the Wilderness of Mt. McKinley,” with its unusual pic 
tures of the mammal life and mountain scenery, accom 
panied by his keen and delightfully phrased philo 
sophical remarks about the values of wilderness prese1 
vation to the citizenry of today. 

In addition to the citation given by the Society at this 
banquet to the Lee ‘Tidewater Cypress Company, as 
quoted on page 102 of this issue, citations were given to 


distinguished Florida citizens as follows: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
AWARDS THIS CLTATION TO 
JAMES HARDIN PETERSON 


James Hardin Peterson. 
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For IS years Representative in Congress trom the Ist 
Florida District and a member of the House Public 
Lands Committee; tor 6 years Chairman of that Com 


mittee; a man who throughout his lite has demonstrated 


special concern as to natural resources Conservation in 


the public interest; has shown unusual skill in obtaining 
beneficial results where controversial matters are in 
volved; a key worker for establishment of the Everglades 
National Park; a@ man who because of his winning per- 
sonality and manifold abilities has millions of friends. 
Outstanding citizen of Florida and of the United States 


ol America 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
AWARDS THIS CITATION TO 
JOHN D. PENNEKAMP 


Stalwart champion of natural resource conservation in 
the public interest; effective promoter of establishment 
of the Everglades National Park and strong defender 
of its integrity against encroachments inconsistent with 
the purposes for which it was set up; able editor and 
writer; outstanding citizen of Florida and of the United 


States of America 


John D. Pennekamp. 


Here is a splendid example 
of the conservation of hu- 
man and natural resources 


that you may practice in 


your own community. 


Through its resourceful lead- 
ership, the Bedford Audubon 
Society has captured the im- 
agination and support of 


1,200 school children. 


By Alison Carter 


N northern Westchester County 
New York, more than 1,200 
school children are nature's most 
successtul workers to better her pub 
lic relations. Here, in an area com 
loosely-knit) town 


posed ol seven 


scattered over 150 square 


ships, 
miles, these youngsters are vigilantly 
furthering conservation in thei 
communities, By letters, posters, and 
in poetry and prose, by word ol 


mouth, im classroom and publi 
meetings, im civic enterprises, and in 
their personal lives, the children 
work continually to help keep then 
country green 

The area they live in has natural 
beauty and resources well worth sas 
ing. Scarcely more than an hour's 
commuting distance trom New York 
City, in a land interlaced with the 
waterways that supply the metropol 
itan area, northern Westchester stull 
has wooded hills, open. fields, and 
qpuiet ponds The woodcocks still 
dance in its meadows: egrets teed 
along its streams, and deer move 
through its green thickets 


Phe beauty of this bucolic spot is 
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Bedford school children help to control erosion on a steep side slope. Photograph 


by Lem 


threatened. Already the land shows 
the scars of encroaching commerce 
More and more people are pouring 
into the northern part of the county 
as New York business « ONnCEeTHS, S¢ ek 
ing to get away trom overcrowded 
city conditions, transter thei ofhces 
to central Westchester. Land ts re 
zoned to make way tor housing proj 
ects. Parkways and contemplated 
pal kwavs o1 iss-cross the « ountryside 
Popsoil is ripped away to make a 


qui k dolla filled to 


provide industrial sites 


Swaps ure 


Phoughttul residents of northern 
West he ster, 


which is slowly engulfing their woods 


alarmed at the tide 


and fields and wiping away thei 


wildlife, are striving to 


preserve 
some portions of their natural heri 


tage. They have discovered able al 


hes in the younger generation—these 
1,200 school children scattered over 
the countryside. What 
bond has succeeded in uniting these 
children so effectively? 

Phe answer lies in the strategy 
ol the Bedtord Audubon Society, a 
five-year old branch of the National 
\udubon Society, whose 380 adult 


COMMON 


members come trom = all parts ol 
northern Westchester County. Dedi 
cated to conserving the soil, water, 
plants, and wildlife of their com 
munity, the directors and ofhcers of 
the Bedford Audubon Society have 
steadily adhered to their belief that 
it is not enough to appeal to adults 
alone. The children, in whose hands 
lies the future welfare of the coun 
trv, must be educated to a full un 
derstanding of the vital role our 
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Stanley Grierson, naturalist (left), shows some Bedford 
students a live opossum. Photograph by Charlotte West. 


natural resources play in their sur 


From its earliest days, the 


Audubon Society has en 


vival 
Bedtord 
couraged children to take an active 
part im its programs “Education 
through entertainment” has always 
been the policy of the group, and 
the formula has paid high dividends 
in the children it attracts. Evening 
meetings find the youngsters lined 
up in front rows Field trips bring 
out a goodly crowd of youthful min 
cralogists, botanists, ornithologists, 
and astronomers. The Bedford Au 
dubon Society's quarterly bulletin: ts 


bombarded with then poetry and 


prose. Pelephones buzz with reports 


of their many “finds,” and newspa 


pers Carry many stories of then 

achievements 
Nineteen Audubon Junior Clubs, 

sparked through the eflorts of a very 


capable Education Chairman, boast 
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” ian 


600 members, whose vearly public 
reports have become an annual com 
munity event, playing to packed au 
ditoriums 

This enthusiastic reception of all 
forms of nature study convinced Bed 
ford Audubon executives that it was 
part of their responsibility to then 
community to make their work avail 
able to more children. The logical 


place for this broadened activity 
seemed to be in the schools 
Reviewing their assets, they con 
cluded they had within their own 
organization the resources mecessary 
to carry their nature program into 
the classroom. Not the least of these 
was one of the members of then 
Oliver 


Grierson, who had proved himselt 


board of directors, Stanley 
overwhelmingly popular with the 
children. Why not, they proposed, 


offer this naturalist as a visiting lee 


turer to the schools in a series of 
nature classes? Convinced they were 
on the right track, they even planned 
to underwrite his salary and ex 
penses during the first year, as an 
experiment 

During the fall of 1951, the diree 
Audubon So 
ciety called) on superintendents ol 


tors of the Bedtord 


the various local schools and out 
lined their proposition. It promptly 
aroused the interest of the educators, 
and 10) schools signed up for the 
nature course, each requesting Griet 
son tor a half-day a week. The money 
to finance the trial project was raised 
through appeals to 25 members of 
the Bedford Society, outlining the 
advantages of the program, and ask 
ing for subscriptions. The members 
contributed generously Suthcient 
funds were raised to meet Grierson’s 
salary, transportation, insurance, and 


other expenses 


Ihe Bedtord 


financial responsibility was limited 


Audubon Society's 


enly to the initial period. At the 
completion ol the school vear 1951 
52, the various Boards of Education 
were advised that if they wished the 
nature courses continued, they must 
ubsorb all costs. Most of the schools, 
inpressed by the preceding year's 
work, gladly included in them budg 
ets their pro-rated share of the cost 
Iwo schools, in an effort to econ 
omize, decided to withdraw I hie 
parents promptly protested and one 
Parent- Leachers Association agreed 
to assume the cost. In another, the 
parents put so much pressure on the 
school board, it was obliged to re 
vise its budget to include the nature 


program, 

During the 1952-53 school year, 
12 schools, miles apart in northern 
Westchester, kept Grierson jumping 
around the countryside. They in 
Armonk, Mount Kisco, Ka 


Somers, Lewis 


cluded 
tonah, Poundridge, 
boro, Purdy'’s, Golden's Bridge, 
North Salem, Bedford Hills, Bedford 
Village, and the Rippowam School 
in Bedford. ‘Two schools went on a 
waiting list, with no available time 
in sight. Grierson’s classes usually 
fall among the older primary grades, 
with a sprinkling of jumor high 


school students. Younger children 
are taken im groups according to 
ages. From time to time, the entire 
school is treated to a general assem 
blv—an event that always causes a 


stir of excitement 
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When swamplands bordering parkways were being cleared of dead wood, children 
wrote indignant letters. Photograph by Anthony Bleecker. 


Grierson's daily 


I hie plan for 
work is left to his discretion. Gen 
erally, he opens his course with a 


definition of birds, mammals, in 


sects, and reptiles, illustrated by 


charts, colored slides, and study 
skins. Fimphasis is put on the value 
birds 


and correct identification ol 


of prey, thus discouraging those 
small boys who feel they must shoot 
every hawk they see. ‘The children 
are given a thorough understanding 
Many a chald, 


under the naturalist’s guidance, has 


of reptiles small 
come to look upon snakes as friends, 
to be protected for the sake of the 
garden In fact, they, and thei 
teachers too, have grown so accus 
tomed to snakes in the classroom 
that they even handle the reptiles 
without fear. 

“Why, they're solt 
are among their surprised reactions 
on stroking a snake they supposed 
was cold and slimy. 

Producing live specimens in the 


satiny—warm!” 


classroom is one of Grierson’s tricks 
for catching the children’s attention 
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He frequently appears with a myste 
rious box, which turns out to con 
tain a snake, a chipmunk, a turtle, 
Prob 


ably nothing is better calculated to 


or some other living creature 


captivate a child than a tiny saw 
whet owl, cocking his pert head, and 
clowning with his big eyes. And 
the casual talk that Grierson carries 
on as the children crowd around, 
teaches them a permanent lesson in 
the value of owls as living mouse 
traps and as interesting members of 
the wildlife community which de 
serve protection 
Conservation is woven into the 
naturalist’s discussions so subtly that 
the children are seldom aware of it, 
and they become earnest crusaders 
birds, 
mammals, and wildflowers. They're 
not atraid to speak up, ¢ ither. When 


i bill to put skunks on the unpro- 


for the salvation of trees, 


tected list was passed by the New 
York State northern 
Westcheste 
sioned letters to Governor 
He vetoed it 


Legislature, 
children wrote impas- 
Dewey. 


When bordering 
Westchester parkways were being 
cleared of dead wood, the children 
wrote indignant letters urging that 
the swamps be kept in their natural 
wildlife habitat. Their 
pleas were heeded. 

When the bald 
eagle in Alaska drew letters from 
people all over the country, the chil- 
dren of northern Westchester added 
their protests to the thousands re- 
ceived by the government. 

On the Bedford Village school 
grounds the children were faced with 
a tangible problem in soil conserva- 
tion. The school possessed a slope 
denuded of topsoil, which was badly 
eroded. Nothing was done, however, 
until the principal realized that the 
members of the Bedford Audubon 
Society just “bird-watch- 
ers,” but practical workers for all 
forms of nature and conservation. 
He turned the slope over to the 


swamplands 


State aS a 


bounty on the 


were not 


class, and under Grierson’s direction 
the students laid sod, grass roots, 
Eventually took 
hold, seeds fell, and plants grew. 
Today, the slope is holding its own, 
and the class has plans for a refores- 


and straw. roots 


tation project. 

The various school principals are 
delighted with the nature program. 
They feel that this is education in 
its highest form, where the children 
are able to come into close personal 
contact with the subject matter. In 
fact, they consider it part of a trend, 
and hope that some day, all subjects 
will be taught with the same sense 
of realism. 

The children’s response to this 
form of teaching was typically shown 
when the Bedford Hills school sent 
ics entire sixth grade to Croton Point 
on the Hudson River last year, for 
a week's “on the spot” study of his- 
tory, geography, civics, and nature. 

The entire class was composed of 
\udubon nature course students and 
members of the Bedford Audubon 
Junior Clubs, and they took a lively 
interest in everything around them. 
They collected innumerable speci- 
mens. They studied geology, soil, and 
plant life first hand, saw the damage 
done by man, and learned some val- 
uable lessons in conservation. 

With no outside distractions, they 
also learned to draw on their own 
resources. They looked to nature for 
relaxation, entertainment, and _ in- 
spiration, and discovered that tele- 
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vision, radio, and the movies are not 
essential to a happy life. 

During the first year of the Audu- 
the Mount Kisco 
sixth-graders, 
members of Grierson’s class, to go 


bon nature course, 
school allowed _ its 
on a picnic in nearby Ward-Pound- 
ridge Reservation. The youngsters 
proved themselves such serious 
minded students of natural history 
that the school permitted six groups 
to take similar outings the follow 
ing year. In their personal contacts, 
classwork and 
public children 
keep then 
minds, and are no small factor in 


as well as in their 

appearances, the 
nature uppermost in 
influencing the interest of their fami 
lies. They militantly guard against 
forest fires. They plead for the sal 


“Pick only 
budding 


vation of wildflowers. 


one; leave roots and 


shoots!” is their stern injunction. 
They urge trigger-happy hunters to 
“think belore you shoot!” They par- 
ticipate in civic clean-up campaigns, 
help to plant trees and shrubs to 
attract 


birds, and put bird-feeders 


everywhere. Alert to highway mot 
tality and injured animals, they have 
walked miles to recover them and 
to bring their specimens to Grierson. 

They 
innovation of the Bedford Audubon 
Society—the Audubon Room in the 
Bedford 


Every 


eagerly support the latest 


Hills Community House. 
afternoon, groups of school 
children visit the room, to identify 
recently collected specimens, to pore 
over the exhibits, browse through 
the reference books, and talk with 
the attendant. They bring their cher- 


ished exhibits to put on display, and 
are treated with as much considera 
tion as older, more experienced col 


lec LOTS. 


Some of the youngsters pursue 
their interest with greater intensity 
than others, and it is not unlikely 
that they may make some’ branch 
of natural history, or possibly con- 
servation, their life’s work. 

One 10-year old Mount Kisco girl 
battle 


with any boy in her block who dares 


carries on a single-handed 


to shoot or throw stones at birds. 
Orce a keen mineral student, this 
small lass has now appointed herselt 
“ouardian angel” of all local wild 
lite. She personally 
animals back to health and returns 
native habitat. She 


nurses ailing 


them to then 
feeds skunks by hand in her back- 
yard, and lugs school pets home for 
the holidays. Sometimes, there are 
so many animals in her house that 
the bathtub has to be 
hostelry. 


used as a 


Another youngster—a 12-year old 
Katonah boy—gets up at dawn to ex 
plore the countryside. He reports 
weekly to the Bedford Audubon So 
ciety on his findings, ana some ol 
them have been good. Endowed with 
an extraordinarily keen sense of ob 
servation, he is credited with sight 
ing the first white-winged crossbills 
Westchester 
when they made one of their rare 
visits to the area in February 1955. 


reported in County, 


His devotion to ornithology has so 
aroused his family’s interest that 
they have all taken up bird study. 

A Bedford boy, an Il-year old 


student in the Audubon nature class, 
found the first worm snake ever re 
ported in Westchester County. He 
followed this up with the discovery 
of fairy shrimps, which are rarely 
seen in this area. So assiduously does 
he pursue his interest that he keeps 
his mother on tenterhooks with the 
steady stream of beetles, snakes, 
frogs, and other creatures that pass 
through the house. She thoroughly 
sympathizes with his pastime, how- 
evel 

Last, there’s the 18-year old North 
Salem boy, who this past year won 
a scholarship from the Bedford Au 
dubon Society to the Audubon Camp 
ol Maine 


the regular 


Loo old to be in one of 
Audubon nature classes 
in his school, he nevertheless kept in 
close touch with Grierson Pogether 
with a group ol oldet boys, he organ- 
ived regular field trips and worked 
with the naturalist on special proj 
ects, among them a survey of the 
food supply for fish in a nearby res- 
ervoi. He definitely plans to make 
conservation his life work, special 
iving in the management of forest 
lands, 
many other stories ol 
Investigation contin 
ues to uncover still more who show 


There are 
these students 
unbounded enthusiasm for nature 
and its protection. In the few years 
since the Bedford Audubon Society 
got the help of the children, the re 
sults are impressive enough to con- 
vince the organization that it is on 
the right track. If the children are 
properly educated, they will take 
care of the land 
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ted from the New York Times, May 7, 1953 
Topics of the Times 
The Day of the Gnatcatchers 


Man accosted two young ladies in Cen 
tral Park the other day. He said to them 

I hie re's a pal ol enat itchers ovel by 
the Schiller statue 

Ihe two young ladies—and, indeed, 


many more—have a rule about when 
men accost them in Central Park. The 
rule is to look for binoculars. Binoculars 
are the outward symbol of the craft of 
bird-watching The two young ladies 
always carry them, and presumably the 
tule works two ways, so that when the 


man (he was not carrying binoculars) 
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noticed theirs he felt qualified to accost 
them, particularly since his first words 


concerned the gnatcatchers 


Watching Without Glasses 


He was a kindly, tweedy man, a typi 
cal male birder (craft argot for a bird- 
watcher), and so the two young ladies 
went to look for the gnatcatchers with 
him, and, indeed, there they were. Then 
he said, “There's a whip-poor-will asleep 
on a branch right over there.” 

Later the two young ladies learned 
that the watcher without binoculars is 
quite a famous one. His eyes are most 
unusual, and his list of species (the 
birders trophy record) is long. 


The Warblers Are Coming 


Central Park 
right down to it 
any in New York State 
birds 


when you come 
ss AS eood a place as 
ind better than 
many, to look at accordimg to 
such authorities as the local Audubon 
Society This is because, from high in 
the air, the Park is a green oasis, Ostensi 
bly a fine haven after a lot of rugged 
flying. 

The warblers, for instance, are com 
ing, and the warblers are especially cher 
ished by birders, they are so pretty, so 
vari-colored. “They are a very brilliant 
“with a 


family,” one expert explains 


few drab members, such as the Lennes 
see W Making up for him, however 
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The tough, wary horned owl 
that has, somehow, survived 
man’s persecution, cannot 
escape the laws of life. Scien- 
tists have discovered that 
the limits of its environment, 
and the owl's own kind, are 


a check on 


THE “BIG 


BOSS" 
OF THE 
WOODS 


By Paul L. Errington 


N MY more mature years, I have 

come to dislike having a wild 
creature referred to as stupid be 
cause its learning capacity is) pat 
ently subhuman. Mentally gifted 
man need not use the word so treely 
with at least a faint implication that 
something is wrong with owls, tut 
tles, frogs, fishes, worms, and essen 
tially the rest of the animal kingdom 
for not beimg as smart as he ts 

Phe “smart” crow may be plenty 
stvinied when up against something 
for which us own behavior patterns 
do not) suthee Ihe red tox, that 
traditional embodiment of subhu 
man cleverness, may not have to go 
so. i bevond its evervaday exper! 
ences to act in ways that could be 
called stupid. For all of the rigidities 
in its behavior, our horned owl lives 
with a matter-ol-lact practicality that 
may still be sufheient for it at most 
times: the species may still be rated 
as biologically successtul over large 
regions of the world, even in some 
that are thickly settled by inimical 


Mhan 
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Great horned owl photographed by John H. Gerard. 


Broadly its behavion patterns 
must have been established millions 
of vears ago. North American horned 
owl populations that are subject to 
human persecution may become ex 
ceedingly wary—slipping out of one 


side ol a grove as a person ap 
proaches the opposite side or staying 
sate distances trom = firearms—or in 
dividual owls Way pick out places 
where the hunting is good or make 
some other adjustments. It is with 
respect. to modifying behavior in 
radical wavs that thr owls do hot 


When 


emergency the 


seem to have what it takes 


beset bv a novel 
horned owl is likely to meet it: in 
the old, old way or not at all 
Within limits, the horned owl can 
take care of itself individually—that 
is, a well-situated, fully-grown bird 
usually can. Somewhere over its 
range, an individual may die of dis 
ease, from grappling a porcupine, o1 
by the talons of a goshawk, a big 


falcon, or an eagle. T suspect that 


one ol these owls could get badly 
ripped up by tackling prey with the 
teeth, durability, and disposition of 
\ bird 


having the horned owl's weight and 


mink, house cat, or raccoon 


capabilities of switt flight could have 
wcidents breaking wings or impal 
ing bodies on sharp points. The an 
nual surpluses of horned owl young 
may find themselves involved in a 
vreat variety of troubles while wan 
dering about the countryside Any 
horned owl, young o1 old, secure 
living or otherwise, may have to sub 
mit to daytime harassing by other 
birds—especially by the crows and 
jays that seem to enjoy pestering 
them, and by some of the hawks that 
may attack horned owls in fury. But, 
the horned owl's natural endow 
ments are those of a most formidable 
bird of prey that can take 


ment if it has to. It may not have 


punish 


the toughness of a snapping turtle, 
but the horned owl, too, is with us 
today after long millions of vears 
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partly for the reason that it is tough 


Responsive ness of the parent owls 
to human intrusion varies from keep 
ing out of sight to the most fero 
cious defense. An attack by a horned 
owl delending its voung can be dan 
verous to a person who doesn't know 
what to expect. A lew horned owl 
parents put on an injyury-leigning 
act, Similar to those of the innume 
able smaller birds that so behave 
when an intruder comes too close 
to a nest or to helpless young. The 
most outstanding display that I even 
saw came as the culmination ol 
much hooting, beak-snapping, diving 
at my head, and miscellaneous tren 
vied antics in behall of a fledgling 
that had jumped out of the nest at 
my approach without being quite 
able to keep on in level flight. “This 
was one of the most amusing sights 
that I ever saw—that huge parent 
owl bouncing along on the forest 
floor with wings dragging! The sig 
nificance of the injury-leigning was 
not that the owl tried to look in 
vitingly helpless and delectable, non 
tried to imitate anything, nor that 
injury-feigning must have usetul 
purpose in the tite of the species 
\ more logical explanation would 
be that the horned owl has the an 
behavior birds 


cient patterns ol 


Parent horned owl bringing a gopher to its young. Photograph by 


rather generally and that a reaction 
to one of these ancient patterns was 
touched off by the stresses of the 
Occasion 

The horned owl is not much ol 
a nest builder and, ino most places 
with which | am = tamiliar, lavs its 
cggs in tree cavities or in hawk o1 
crow nests of previous years. A com 
mon procedure is for a pair of the 
owls to select, anvwhere trom tall 
to late winter, territorial headquar 
ters in the vicinity of a strong nest 
ol a red-tailed hawk wherein to lay 
their eggs in February. Other nest 


aid 


ing sites are ledges or crevices in 


rocky. blutts | have 


owls nesting on the ground in west 


found horned 


ern South Dakota, sheltered only by 
low, brushy vegetation It as) not 
surprising to learn of nesting sites 
in undisturbed man-made structures, 
in a tower or church steeple or iso 
lated building. Squirrel nests may 
be used where better nesting sites are 
lacking, although they mav be so 
flimsy that they fall apart with eggs 
or owlets in them 


Iwo or. three eges comprise a 


y 
normal set for horned owls to lay in 
Wisconsin and Iowa. After a month 
of incubation, the owl chick is out 
ol its shell, looking anything but 
setting of bliz 


sturdy against the 


March 


so olten brings. It the first nesting 


vardy subzero weather that 


attempt fails definitely enough tor 
the mother owl to recognise failure, 
aw second clutch may be laid, perhaps 
with a single egg. As a rule, adult 
horned owls take good care of the 
young, them solicitude increasing as 
the owlets grow to tree-tlying stages 

The yvoung usually leave the nest 
five or six weeks alter hatching and 
are ted by the parent birds lor about 
three months more, or into July and 
August. “Mooching™” trom the more 
tolerant parents may continue imto 
fall, but, at last, the old birds have 
all they want of thei season's young, 
and there may be tree-to-tree flying 
to get away trom them, to the ac 
companiment ol beak-snapping by 
the parents, if not punishment of the 
young that hurts. And the cries of 
the young —denoting begging, hun 
ger, or just plam habit or inelina 
tion to callemay be heard in) the 
daytime as well as at night. This 
means that one or two or three more 
juvenile horned owls wWhay be 
“weaned” and on their own, not 
necessarily enjoying their full inde 
pendence and the catching of grass 
hoppers and garter snakes, but learn 
ing to live somehow. Where they go 


and what they do from then on 


Lewis W. Walker 


is up to them, within the restrictions 
imposed by other owls and by the 
rest of the world 

There are in “territorial” forms 
of life, including the horned owl, 
certain intolerances that operate as 
natural population controls. “Top 
notch environment harbors a maxi 
mum olf about so many “property 


conscious” individuals at a given 


time—the number so tolerated by 
the species in question but these 
individuals typically get along pretty 
well and serve as a more or less 
secure breeding nucleus. This ts true 
to a lesser extent in the less choice 
environment, but, in these, more 
Variation in populations and breed 
ing success may be noted. The an 
nual overflow, or surplus production, 
from the functional breeding terri 
tories ol an area tends to be frittered 
away in time if no additional en 
vironment can accommodate it. 

For a species such as the horned 
owl, which can live 20 to 30 years, 
relatively few of the young raised 
during a breeding season might real 
ly be needed as replacements. ‘Traps 
and guns account for a large share 
ol the horned owl surpluses in north 
erm United States, but the assump 
tion should not be made that tre 


mendously increased horned = owl 
populations would result if human 


intervention would cease 


Some of my central Lowa study 
areas have had remarkably stable 
horned owl populations during the 
more than two decades that I have 
worked on them. Their “saturation 
densities” tor the breeding months 
have been approximately a pair of 
adults per two square miles, togethe: 
with similar numbers of nesting red 
tailed hawks. Horned owls are shot 
by most farmers and hunters having 
opportunities, but the intensity of 
human persecution varies trom place 
to place and from year to year. The 
warier owls are adept at preventing 
themselves from being shot, and, il 
a member of a pair is killed, the 
survivor doesn’t seem to have much 
dithculty in getting a new mate be 
lore so very long. 


Much drifting about of juvenile 
owls goes on in fall and early win 
ter, which drifting may temporarily 
increase the local horned owl popu 
lations above the late winter average 
of one pet mile. On quiet Novein 
ber evenings, a listener may heat 
their hooting trom several directions 
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it once, yet in the process of chal 


lenging and  counter-challenging, 
age-sanctioned rights ultimately pre 
vail, and the woods are left to the 
owls that “own” them, to those stay- 
ing to breed 

The poorer grades of horned owl 
environment may be those where 
any owl may be visible for long dis 
timber, those 


tances in straggling 


where farm groves may be danger- 
ously close to people who do not 
ant horned owls near, or where 
otherwise a place may not offer all 
that horned owls need for continued 
existence [hey may either ollfer a 
precarious living for any of the birds 
al be perfectly suitable except for 
reproduction 

\n example of the second type of 
marginability is furnished by a small 
wooded island in a marsh. The ts 
land has been occupied for at least 
the past nine years by a pair ol 
horned owls (possibly not always by 
the same owls) having access to an 
abundance of food. Almost every 
vear, the island owls were known to 
have made a nesting attempt, which 
regularly failed for the apparent rea- 
son that owls had nothing better than 
squirrels’ nests in which to lay their 
eggs. At the same time, the contin 
ued presence of horned owls on such 
a small island could well be the ex- 
planation for red-tailed hawks or 
crows not building their more sub 


stantial nests there 


lhus we see hou 


think of as a “big boss” 


even a species 
u'e may 
among wild creatures, even when in 
dividuals lrwve 
places, cannot expand ils effective 


securely in food-rich 


bree ding range beyond u hat the en 
vironment pe rmils. 

Food may or may not be a limit 
ing factor in the horned owl's life. I 
can understand how its food re 
sources could be critically short in a 
during a 


snow-covered wilderness 


‘cyclic low” of snowshoe hares. The 
owls can starve or engage in mass 
movements away trom toodless re 
gions. I can readily understand also 
how badly eroded tarmlands, deserts, 
etc., might not have sufficient food to 
support many horned owls. Con 
versely, situations may be very dil 
ferent in rich agricultural country, 
where the rodents, rabbits, large in 
sects, and other wildlife often may 
be far more than plentiful enough to 
support all the predators that the 


predators themselves may tolerate. 


From the studies of food habits of 
horned owls and eagle owls that have 
been conducted in North America 
and Europe, respectively, we may 
conclude that the owls show little 
of what could be termed tood preter- 
ences as long as their prey is neither 
too small nor too large. The smallei 
prey such as late summe1 grasshop- 
pers and crickets are taken both by 
the juveniles that cannot catch much 
else and by old birds responding to 
seasonal availability of a food sup- 
ply. May beetles, carrion beetles, and 
crayfishes may frequently be ted up- 
on, and occasionally an owl pellet 
(casting) may be made up of heads 
and skins of cutworms. Eight otf one 
lot of 13 horned owl pellets from a 
dry creek in western South Dakota 
contained remains totaling 67 indi 
viduals of the wolf spider, Lycosa. 

Cold-blooded vertebrates taken are 
usually garter snakes, frogs, and uger 
salamanders, the latter of which may 
overrun some areas for brief periods 
in spring and fall. Fishes may be 
upon circumstances 
make them available to owls. 


preyed when 

Staple prey consists of the com- 
moner and most available mammals 
and birds—notably cottontails and 
snowshoe hares, field-living barn rats, 
mice of many species, shrews, almost 
anything within manageable size 
limits that happens to be conspicu- 
ous and easy to lay claws on. Poorly- 
housed domestic chickens are easy 
prey for horned owls. At times, the 
owls may depend heavily upon pock- 
et gophers and moles, flickers, pheas- 
ants, quail, grouse, grebes, rails, 
coots, ducks, weasels, domestic pi 
gveons, small owls, muskrats, flying 
squirrels, blackbirds, sparrows, and 
shorebirds. 

Lhe one dietary rule of the horned 
owl that holds throughout regulari 
ties and irregularities alike, is: prey 
is taken much in order of its avail- 
ability in places where horned owls 
ave in the habit of hunting. Difter 
ences in availability of prey to preda 
tors may be difhcult to unravel in 
analyses of complicated —predator- 
prey relationships, but in the best 
understood cases that have’ been 
studied for mammals and birds, they 
boil down mainly to differences in 
numbers of prey animals that are 
having trouble with their own kinds 
or with their environments. 


Population overflows trom good 


environment into poor. Parts of ani- 
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mal populations beset by friction 
with animal neighbors, parts of pop- 
ulations finding themselves in a bad 
wav because ol fires, droughts, floods, 
deep snows, overgrazing by livestock, 
destruction of food or cover by man, 
and an endless array of other big or 
little 


things that increase 


crises — these exemplily the 
availability of 
prey for the horned owls. On the 
other hand, a quail population win 
tering comtortably may suffer little 
or no predation from horned owls 
hunting over it every night, o1 
horned owls may hunt for months 
next to a lush cattail marsh having 
thousands of thriving muskrats with 
out catching any of them. Even the 
cottontail, which at population lev 
els commonly found in the northern 
states is as consistently vulnerable to 
horned owl predation as any native 
species that I could mention, may 
live with comparative security from 
the owls if it has the advantage of 
strong environment that is not too 
full of its own kind. Overproduced 
or insecure wildlife tends to get 
“shaken down to fit” the environ 
ment somehow, whether through the 
agency of horned owl predation ot 
something else. 
Man may well protect his eco 
nomic or other interests from the 
predatory activities of horned owls, 
but this need not require killing of 
the owls if man himself only uses 
as keeping 
which 


better headwork, such 
chickens cooped up at night 
is the recommended practice in poul 
ty management, anyway. 


The studies of predator-prey rela 


tionships that have long been in 
progress in our north-central region 
indicate that the public there be 
comes far too easily excited about the 
harm that the horned owl does or is 
believed to do. Partly, this is due to 
misconceptions not only as to what 
its hunting and 


feeding but also as to what kind of 


the owl does in 


bird it is and how it lives. 

An enlightened society no longe 
regards owls as the creatures of evil 
that the ancients did, to be identi- 
fied with malignant spirits, harbin 
gers of death, and so on, but many 
unrealistic views have carried over 
into modern life. Reputable bird 
students have been among those who 
have outdone themselves in apply- 
ing epithets to the horned owl, and 
we read of voraciousness, bloodthirs- 
tiness, blazing eyes, untamable sav- 
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agery, and other attributes that are 
considered unattractive in wild ani 
mals. These words may be applied to 
man, who coins such terms, but not 
to wild animals, acting under the 
compulsions of thei natural ways 
ol life. 

My suggestion to people who can 
enjoy outdoor values is that they 
consider the horned owl as neithet 
a feathered friend nor as a feathered 
hend, but simply as a very disting 
tive and very interesting part of our 
outdoor heritage. As a wild species, 
it gives no allegiance to man nor 
owes him any, which is true of all 
wild species so long as they are wild 

and which is as it should be. So fat 
as | am concerned, the horned owl, 
by living its own life in its own way, 
has repaid me for any Competition it 
has given me for “my” rabbits and 
other game (as a veteran hunter, I 
could claim losses as logically as any 
one), for its depredations upon my 
poultry (our lakeside “old 
farm” in South Dakota had perhaps 


“average” losses when I lived there), 


and for a fairly impressive collection 
of talon scars that | carry on my per- 
son. | would say that, even from a 
point of 
horned owl belongs in our natural 


man-centered view, the 
out-ol-doors wherever its activities 
are not too much in conflict with hu- 
man interests and that persecuung 
it at random merely because killing 
it may be legal or customary to do 
so, IS a mistake 

Leaving out the witcheralt and 
man’s favorite label of “destructive- 
ness,” we have in the horned owl a 
superb predatory type, one of glori 
ous wildness in a time when wildness 
becomes more and more priceless 
with each new encroachment of hu 
man populations and technology on 
what wildness we have lett. 

The hooting of the horned owl 
in) a winter evening is reassurance 
to me that real wildness still exists, 
and I am thankful to live where I 
can hear it. Far trom being a dis- 
mal or menacing sound, it has for 
me a freedom and beauty to make 
the air sing. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 


, 


are the Blackburnian W. (bright or 
ange), the Cerulean W. (beautiful 
blues), the Magnolia W. and other W.’s 
which are yellow. And then there is the 
Black-throated Green W. A couple of 
dozen species, in fact 

I here 
birds, too, pausing in transit in’ the 


Park There are thrushes, and there 


are a lot of other excellent 


ime a variety of sparrows, including the 
White-throated S. and the Fox S There 
are vireos going through and_ scarlet 
tanagers Always a thrill,” says ou 
man. Not to mention others 

The Linnaean Society, with its 
hundreds of members, is active trom 
dawn to dusk. (Some birders can com- 
pile lists of sixty to seventy species ob 
served in the Park on a good day.) Other 
groups also are expanding. One must 
not call these specialists “birdlovers,”’ 


one learns. “Love,” runs the aphorism, 
is a reciprocal emotion.’ 

The mild autumn last year persuaded 
many birds that normally go south to 
stay in this vicinity 
ol food 


and so were the 


There was plenty 
The bluebirds were plentiful 
towhees Numerous 
shore birds came to the Park's lakes 


The sandpipers have been visiting, too 


The Binocular Brigade 


Let no one be astonished, therefore, 
these next few days and weeks to find a 
good deal of congestion in the more 


vladey sections of Central Park. ‘The 
Rambles will be about as crowded as a 
BB Independent Subway local. Schiller's 
statue will have many visitors. So will 
the lakes 


Young and old, male and 
there will be a crush of people 
All with binoculars, of course 


aa 
Miami Herald (Florida) 


BIRDS CAN DRAW 
GUNLESS VISITORS 


Consider buds as a tourist attraction 
Others 


Some people like to shoot them 
prefer just looking at them 

Otlhand, vou might think the hunters 
would outnumber the lookers. The op 
posite conclusion is indicated by a re 
cent report from Clewiston, on the south 
shore of Lake Okeechobee 

Four kinds of rare birds have set up 
housekeeping there The cattle egret 
haunts the hoof-prints of cows, picking 
up insects in the grass or water The 
hverglade kite wings low over saw-grass 
in search of fresh-water snails, its sole 
food. Smooth-billed anis nest in colo 
nies Roseate spoonbills can be seen at 
times 

Iwo amateur ornithologists at Clewis 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Merritt, reported 
recently that more than 500 persons 
visited their city last year for the ex- 
press purpose of looking at these birds 

That's a goodly number of visitors 
from afar—tourists who wouldn't point 
a gun at a bird for anything 
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“We never did catch up with a winter wren.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


More than 275 species of 
birds have been seen on a 
little group of Canadian is- 


lands off the coast of Maine. 


By Robert S. Lemmon 


B’ PH time its northern head 
lands finally showed through the 
horizon haze otf the vessel's” star 
board bow we were fecling almost 
doubtlul that Grand Manan Island 
existed. Reliable reports had placed 
it at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy 
and some six miles seaward trom the 
town ol hastport, Maine, but for 
nearly two hours we had been out 
of sight of land, and corkscrewing 
over heavy swells that rolled in full 
force from the open Atlantic. Het 
ring gulls trailed patiently above our 
wake, and twice we had glimpsed 
Wilson's petrels fluttering through 
the fog wraiths that scudded close 
to the waves belore a chilling south- 
east wind. All about was the illusion 
olf being far out at sea. Then, magi 
cally, those forbidding, — spruce 
topped heights loomed along the 


“We resumed our northward trek toward Swallowtail Light.” Photograph courtesy of New Brunswick Travel Bureau. 


rand Manan 


skyline, and our minds slipped back 
into the realities of birders nearing 
their goal 

\ car was waiting for us on the 
piel ina sheltered cove at) North 
Head, and soon we were rolling 
along the smooth road that skirts 
the east shore of Grand Manan all 
the wav to Southwest Head This IS 
the low side where pl ictically all ol 
the island's 2.000 or more inhabi 
tants live and earn a livelihood by 
fishing, their only industry. It is an 
unspoiled, triendly region of open 
grasslands, tidal meadows, and oc 
casional hamlets so tiny that one 
marks them as villages only because 
ol the shortened distances between 
their neat little houses 

It was a late alternoon toward the 
end of July 1953, and birds seemed 
evervwhere in the cool, retreshing 
sunshine. Savannah sparrows fairly 
swarmed along the roadsides, and 
the skv was alive with barn, bank, 
and cliff swallows, each species show 
ing a puzsling preference for a spe 
cial area. Once, where a distant sea 
view opened, we caught a glimpse 
ol a huge circular fish weir festooned 
with hundreds of perching gulls 

Early the next morning, equipped 
with an excellent rented car and 
many local suggestions from the pro 
prietor of oun lodgings, we set out 
to explore the 15-mile length and 
O-muile width of the island. By this 
time we knew that the east coast 
road is) practically the only com 
lortable one except lor a couple ol 
connecting loops that start toward 
the higher, virtually uninhabited in 


terior and then turn back as though 


they were atraid of getting lost. And 


within hall an hour we came upon 


a clue to the strange separations ol 
the three swallow species which had 
been so noticeable on the previous 
ilternoon 

We had turned into a short and 
sketchy sic road that headed to 
ward the sea, lurched and bumped 
I throug! i bit ol wind bat 


adionyg | 


slp 
“— 


“The brown-capped chickadee nests 


“Through a bit of spruce forest, a goshawk winged purposefully.” 


by 


Alfred 


M. 


on the island.” Photograph 


Bailey. 


by 


Eliot Porter. 


Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
help these 
safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 


will 


feathered quests 


garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 lbs $1.45 
10 Ibs 2.50 
25 Ibs. 5.35 


“Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small 
black and meaty— 
5 lbs $1.50 
10 Ibs. 2.55 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


Misture— 

$1.25 
2.00 
4.00 


Kellogg's "Economy 
5 |b. bag 
10 Ib. bag 
25 Ib. bag 

Above are prices per package, delivered 


fo your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


EVERYONE WANTS THE 
“GOOD LUCK” BIRDS 


Martins a 
luck 


fascinating 


Legend has it that nest in your yard 


for you and yours 


birds 


are an omen of good 


Welcome thes with a martin 


SIZI 


x 37” 


blue 
They 


4 protection trom 


mansion as they gracefully swoop from 


summer shies to spend the season with you 


are enjovable to observe, and 


insects as they return year after year to your 


rane ther delightful families 


FEATURES 

e Simple assembly of a complete kit 
e Strong marine plywood construction 
@ Light in weight ¢ Fine ventilation e« 
Proper drainage ¢ Attractive on pole 
or as cupola e Unique and easy clean- 
ing features « Whole interior remov- 
able e 24 roomy nesting boxes. 


Knock Down Kit $34.95 


Everything Supplied 
Except Pole Freight Prepaid 
Send in your or de lay 


RUYL PRODUCTS CO. 


3818 Norriswood Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


martin mansion to 


lay without 
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When 


How to Attract Birds 


~ 


Bird-attractors can now make a valuable con- 
tribution to science. Here is the way in which 
your backyard bird-watching can help in 


A Cooperative Study of 
Spring Migration 


By John V. Dennis 


| O YOU keep the arrival dates of 

birds in your area each spring? If 
you do, or if you would like to begin, 
substantial contri- 
bird 
By supplying arrival dates for a se lected 
joining 
and the 


taking 


you can make a very 


bution to the study of migration 


number of species you will be 


hundreds of others in Canada 
United States are 


part in one of the most ambitious coop 


alre ady 


erative bird studies ever attempted 
I he form 


been operating only one year, but study 


has 


study, in its present 


ing migration through the arrival dates 
an old one. As 
Cooke 
arrival 


localities 1s 
Wells W 
information on 
the Mississippi Valley 


i success and out of it 


from many 


carly as 1884 began 


soliciting dates 
from people itl 
I he 
came much important information as to 
by difler 


project Was 


traveled each day 
the eflects of temperature 
ind weather on their migration, and the 
of birds toward 


the distance 


cnt species 


‘4 sonal rate of advance 


their nesting grounds 


In recent years, with new facts avail 


ible and new theories in the making, it 


has seemed advisable to gather arrival 


dates again and on a much wider scale 


than ever betore 

\ modest program begun ith 1951 by 
members of the Wisconsin Society tor 
Ornithology set as its goal the mapping 
Wisconsin for the 


The prime pur 


ot arrival dates in 


white-throated Sparrow 


wr 


ting advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


pose of this study was to see what effect, 
if any, weather had upon the northward 
movement of a single, rather common 
species. Data acquired that year pointed 
to the fact that white-throats arrive al 
most simultaneously in all parts of the 
state in series of waves about a week 
apart. Having made a fruitful beginning, 
get 
migration, 


Society members were anxious to 


basic facts on white-throat 
ind to compare them with similar infor 
mation about other migrants. This 
called tor a much wider program. 

sy the spring of 1952 a vood start had 
been made in reaching new cooperators 
other states besides 
added to the 


Baltimore 


and in 
Birds 
mourning dove 


in Canada 
Wisconsin study 
the 
and several kinds of gees 
were asked to list the 
of peak numbers, departure dates, 


wert ori 


ol Coopera- 
tors arrival date, 
date 
and, if applicable, one or two other sig 
After the 
the various dates plotted on maps 
was noted, the 
unde make 


tively long flights after periods of little 


nificant dates results were in 
and 
striking fleature 


study 


one spe 


cies seemed to rela 


migrational activity. These hops of sey 
eral hundred miles were in sharp con- 
the 
around 25 to 70 
Not enough reports 


trast to methodical forward move 


ment ol miles a day 


suggested by Cooke 


available, however, to justify any 


wert 
relation 
flights 


year 


conclusions regarding possible 
ships between weather and = the 
take 


and a vastly broadened program betore 


indicated. It would another 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


even a beginning could be made in an 


swering various of the questions which 
had been raised 

As one of the cooperators in the 1952 
study, I proposed a series of changes. 
I felt that more of the ever-increasing 
irmy of bird-watchers could be reached 
if the 
requested was reduced, and if a sub- 


imount of detailed information 


stantial number of those species which 
gardens could be 
included. The leader of the Wisconsin 
project, Mr. James H. Zimmerman, read 


ily acknowledging the need for wide 


lreque nt homes and 


! opul ir Support reeted these proposals 
havorabily \ list ol 


both mi nts from the tropics and mi 


species, including 
rants which winter within our borders, 
was drawn up. Every effort was made to 
include species which are common about 
inhabited areas and which are easy to 
nty-eight species seemed 
to meet our qualifications closely enough 


| 
I 
( 


recognize Il we 
be includ the date the spe- 
cies was first seen was to be requested. 
Now nothing 
project before the bird-watchers, a siz 


remained but to get our 


ible task inasmuch as we had selected 
well over half a continent for our oper 
itions. Our goal was nothing less than 
60 cooperators in each state and prov- 
ince east of the Rockies 


Fortunately fate sometimes favors 
those with extravagant ideas. Mr. 
Chandler S. Robbins of the Bird Dis- 
tribution Section of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service was favorably impressed 
by our plan and decided to give it his 
support. Within a short time official ap- 
proval was given and the resources of 
the Bird Distribution Section at the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge at 
Laurel, Maryland were made available 
for putting the project into operation. 
With the enthusiastic cooperation of Mr. 
Robbins there was little doubt but that 
the project would succeed. For the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife 


mean a new system of following the mi 


Service this would 


gration of several game species; for pri 
vate students of migration (to whom on 
request the files at Patuxent are open) 
it would mean new opportunities for 
studying the migration of a particular 
species or underlying factors influencing 
migration as a whole 
Unfortunately, by the time every- 
thing was in readiness to begin the 
1953 study, migrating birds were already 
under way and it seemed late to be ask- 
ing for arrival dates. But remembering 
that many bird-watchers are in the habit 
of keeping arrival dates, we decided 
reach as many of them as_ possible 


through = ornithological publications, 


bird clubs, and correspondence. We al 
ready had a network of cooperators in 
the Midwest, and through the 
Field Note we expected to re ich hun 


fudubon 


dreds more throughout the continent 


migration observers who send periodic 
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When writing advertisers 


reports to Audubon Field Notes* editors 


The results of our first almost conti 
nent-wide study were highly gratifying 
Il housands of arrival dates were record 
ed on the IBM punch card machines at 
Patuxent. Through the 
into the fall and winter the reports con 


summer and 


tinued to come in. 


While the vast majortiy of the ma 
terial now in the files awaits analysis, 
arrival dates for one species—the chim 
ney swift—have been mapped. It is to 
be recalled that, until a few years ago, 
the winter home of the chimney swift 
Phrough banding, it was 
jungles of Peru 


was unknown 
found to be in the 
Other facts to be remembered are that 
the chimney swift is a daytime migrant 
and that everyone agrees that it flies 
around and not across the Gulf of Mex 
ico. Easy to recognize, very conspicuous, 
and widely distributed, it would be hard 
to find a more suitable subject for our 
study than this inhabitant of chimneys 


ind hollow trees 


Bearing in mind that there are still 


many wide gaps between observers, pat 


ticularly in the South and the Great 


Plains region, here is what some 296 


arrival dates, scattered throughout the 


ihe : ety in 
and W ildlife 
rds of the 
United States 


€ titi ily es 
feed 
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otected ror rain 
hull 
I your 
safe for birds--solid brass and 
n-rust har 
ngle-—a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
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FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
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iware lear view from every 


ACORN 
WREN 
HOUSE 


Attract wild birds—it’s a 
rewarding, relaxing and 
fascinating hobby! This 
unique bird dwelling is 
weatherproof, chip-proof 
and comes in beautiful, 
natural acorn and oak 
leaf colors. An exclusive 
—available only through 
Deford Crafts of Grafton, 
Wisconsin. 


Only $3.95 Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order 
No C.0.D.'s, Please 


DEFORD C+ 
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Pat. Pend 


"This Acorn 
Is Strictly 
/ for the Birds" 


the Rock northern states delaved migration in late 
\pril and the first few days of May 


ates indi With future years for comparison and 


With this Guaranteed te th ) ‘ “ ay rapidly occu the assistance of many more observers 
Automatic ' 
A-W Bird Feeder 


\pril Bas we can discover how various weather 
conditions influence migration 
Ihe 1954 results should be of 


interest. For the first time we shall 
ible to compare urival dates for the 


entire eastern hall of the continent over 


Iwo scasons \r thre sugecstion ol Nii 
End Squirrel Nuisance 
“ AW's quire Gilbert S. Raynor, of the Brookhaven 


gg Ry ae / ” National Laboratory on Long Island 
f 


who as studying the effects of weathea 


on migration of birds, and taking a ver 


itive part IH OUP program. We are vlad 
ing another nine species. These wall 


us additional matertal for stuch 


comparison The study is expected te 


{ 4 > 
Wonder b ake, Itt , : nial continuc until the end of L958. By then 
v¢ a tor brave i suitable iisw 
our number orm qu stion® ow 
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White-crowned sparrow 


W hite-throated sp Wrow 


Fach spring when you have completed 
your list of arrival dates, send them by 
postcard or letter, either to your dudu 
on Field Notes editor, or to Mr. Chand 
ler S Patuxent Wildlife Re 
Miarviand be 


sure to include your name and address 


Robbins 


search Reluve Laurel 


localities li 


ind the locality on 


count in which the arrivals were re 
corded. For species on the list which 
winter im your area, record spring al 
rival dates only when you feel reason 
ably sure that newcomers have entered 
your territory from farther south. kor 
the Canada goose and whit throated 
sparrow keep dates of all Important 
flights. And. if vou have had a good 


look it them 


bluebirds vou see are males or females 


specify whether the first 


BIRDING ON GRAND MANAN— 
1¢ red Spruce 
voshawk 


then we had slithered down «a stony 


forest above which a 


vinged purpose fully, and 


hill to an open flat that swept away 


Bank swallows 


had been much in evidence all along 


to the ocean's edge 


the wav, and now we could see a 


swarm of them circling low above a 
blunted pomt where land and water 
net. There, alter scrambling along 
falling 


t foreshore exposed by the 


| 
tide, we found then prosperous nest 
ing colony, with many wellerown 
voung still in the dozens of burrows 
that pitted the upper portion of a 
lO-loot bank of mingled sand, clay, 
and gravel 

It seemed Strange to conn 


North 


issociated 


tipon 
this smallest of \merican 
swallows, so. olten with 
peacelul river banks and abandoned 
sand pits, nesting unconcernedly in 
this harsh, windy headland against 


North 


erous seas thunder so constantly and 


which the Athantic’s treach 
with such crushing power. Yet here, 
obviously, were both the source and 
the reason for the dominance ol 
early-hatched immatures as well as 
adults of this species along the main 
road less than a half-mile away \ 
lew weeks later, with all of the yvoung 
on the wing the colony's whole pop 


ulation would probably have been 


much more widely distributed 

Similarly, as we resumed ow 
northward trek toward Swallowtail 
Light, the 


concentrations of barn 


swallows around the scattered vil 
lages prestumably stemmed from. the 
tbundance of nesting spots provided 
there by sheds and other outbuild 
invs. And finally, on the towering 


I igh, 


the remaining section of our three 


promontory crowned by the 


part puzzle was solved by the scores 
ol clilb swallows which tound those 
mighty rock faces ideal for tamuals 
raring and life in general 

It was near the lighthouse, too 
that we watched the clith swallows 
trailed by their oldest but still food 
hawked 
thove the stunted trees on the sum 


NMlost of 


the old) birds paid scant attention 


beveing ollspring, as they 


miuits ob the adjacent hills 


to the voungster’s throaty appeals 
But now and then a parent would 
double back, a suppliant would dart 
to meet ioand, while both birds 
hovered momentarily bill-to-bill, an 
tidbit 


delighttul 


misect would be transterred 


ina demonstration — ol 
daimty aerial refueling 

Phe interior of the island, a por 
tion olf which we ultimately tras 
ersed by way of an unimproved road 


that reminded us of the Air Forces 


l 
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Side of house removed to show the hungry 
brood anticipating a tasty morsel! Every 
HYDHOME is guaranteed to get a bird 

Available from your 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
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All Hyde products are recommended and 
endorsed by the National and Massachusetts 
ibon societies and the National Wildlife 


deration 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
Waltham 54, Mass 


Felton Street 


A complete 


‘ 


“'Baedeker for bird watchers’ 


is now available in 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
East of the Mississippi 


and its new 
companion volume 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
West of the Mississippi 


by OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR. 


When the guide to the eastern 
states was first published, Audu- 
bon Magazine described it as “‘sure 
to become to bird watchers what 
Duncan Hines is to gourmets.” 
The author has now completed his 
survey of the nation with a second 
volume covering our 22 western 


States. 


Both 
W ealt h of 


volumes offer the same 


information in con- 
venient style, telling the reader 
how to locate any species that reg- 
ularly occur in the 48 states. For 
each birding location, the book 
lists the species to be found, when 
they are plentiful, and describes 
cover, 

In addition to covering state 
and national parks, forests and 
wildlife refuges, special attention 
is given to resort areas and met- 
ropolitan centers. Local ornithol- 
ogical institutions and _ societies 
that the traveler might wish to 
contact are discussed, and there is 
data on special equipment needed 


in some areas. 


Driving instructions are keyed 
to road maps, and there are sug- 
gestions on where to park a car, 
the best points of observation, and 
nearby overnight accommodations. 
Both volumes also contain hints 
for the bird finder, reference ma- 
terial, and index by common 
Illustrated by George M. 

Each volume $6.00 


name. 
Sutton. 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAMMALS 


i? il from 
1A 

x IV 

d. $5.00. 
hook | 

VAS pub 

1951 | regretted ex 
| virtually no knowl 
language The in 

uin illustrations Jett no doubt in 


book I had 


ee but could not find 


mind that this was the 
lways hoped to 
not a uide to mammals, but a book 
ibout them natural history from a com 
parative viewpoint. It was with great re 
joing that | learned trom Dr. Bouliere 


when we were on a field trip to Spain 


A fascinating panorama 
of life in the making 


The Mating 
Instinct 


By LORUS J. and 
MARGERY J. MILNE 


Two natural scientists well-known to 
readers of Audubon Magazine as 
writers and lecturers report on sex- 
val behavior in the animal king- 
dom in all its astonishing and 
infinite variety. 


The Milnes have drawn generously 
from their inexhaustible subject 
Each page is filled with strange 
facts ‘ the exotic, seductive 
dances of certain birds . . the 
laborious mate-search of the turtle 

the bold precision of the fe- 
male firefly. Zestful, authoritative 
but non-technical, THE MATING 
INSTINCT will inform and enter 
tain every nature-lover. With 21] 
line drawings by Olaus J. Murie. 


At all bookstores $4.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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* By Monica de la Salle 


Librerian, Audubon House 


in 1952 that his book was soon to be 
translated into English. 

The Natural History of Mammals” 
is the first book in the English language 


to give the reader a clear, scientifically 
sound introduction to mammalian en 
tholovy (habits and ecology (the rela- 
populations 
There are 
Food and 


Territory, and 


tion of individuals and 


with their environment 


chapters on Locomotion 
keeding Habits 
Range; Delense and Protection; 
Sexual Life and Reproduction; Devel- 
opment and Longevity; Migration; So 
cial Life; and the Dynamics of Popula- 
tions Ihe well- 


Home, 


Home 


reader is given a 
naturalists 


men) have 


rounded picture of what 
(both field and = laboratory 
been able to learn of the life and man- 
ners of mammals the world over. Less 
easily observed than birds, and often 
nocturnal, they reveal their secrets only 
to the patient observer. 

The pen drawings by that fine field 
naturalist, Paul Barruel, are beautifully 
done and add much to the usefulness of 
the book. 

Dr. Bourliére, a relatively young man 
of 41, is perhaps France’s most gifted 
biologist. An Associate Professor of 
Medical Biology at the University of 
Paris, he divides his time equally be- 
tween teaching and research in his main 
fields of interest 
mals and birds, human ecology, and the 
biology of aging. Widely traveled and 
widely informed, he has selected his ma- 


the ecology of mam- 


terials and examples for the book with 
a skilled touch. Few men have as broad 
a knowledge of the world literature, 
therefore his writing is completely free 
of provincialism. 

“The Natural History of Mammals” 
is a must for every natural history book- 
shelf and every working library. In fact 
it is so absorbing that it will find its 
place on many bedside tables 

Roger Tory Peterson 


AVIAN PHYSIOLOGY 

By Paul D. Sturkie, Comstock Publish- 
ng Company, Ithaca, New York, 1954 
123 pp. Illustrated. In 


‘ 
"4 x A m., 


dexed. 36.00. 


This scientific treatise is written in 


Turn to Page 136 
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a widet 


CRUICKSHANK’S 


POCKET GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 


Eastern and Central North America 
By ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 


‘Up until now only those fortunate all the 
individuals who been the start, with a 

\udubon Camp of Maine have had tem of reducing that blur of feathers 
the privilege of being introduced to to its identity by group o1 
famuly, silhouette, 


the colorful teaching methods of 

Mr. Cruickshank. With this tions, pattern of field marks, flight, 

those methods have been opened to ot 
Written express call 

it will give him ine 


basic information for a good 


have at visual key and a sys 
precise 


size, color, a 
book 
range and 
habitat 


Audubon 


season occurrence, 


audience preterence, and song.” 


lv tor the be inner, Wada 


With 72 natural color photo- 
graphs by HELEN G. CRUICK- 
SHANK, and 78 drawings by 
DON ECKELBERRY. 7%, x 5; 
216 pages; Indexed. $2.95 


Beautifully Illustrated Books on the WONDERS of Nature 


Wonders of the 
Woodland Animals 


By JACQUELYN 
RIL The family 
squirrels, rabbits, 
deer, bears, 
Drawings by the 


Strange 
Nurseries 


fy JACQUELYN BER 
RILL. How the parents of 
the animal kingdom take 
of their offspring after they 
hatched or born. Draw 
ings by the author $2.50 


life « 
are beave 
raccoons 


are et autho 


Wonders of the 
Heavens 

KENNETH 

bodies, 


distances 


3 
The heavenly 

motions, sizes, 

physical makeup 
illustrations 
Kalmenoft 


HEUEI 
the 
al 


Matthe 
q7 5 


by 


ing 


BER 


foxes, 


$2. 50 


Many strik 


Wonders of the 
Seashore 


JACQUELYN BER 

Lhe ind beau 
animals live 
im fasct 
many 

the 
$2.50 


By 
RIL 
tiful 
along the seashore 
text 
drawings 


if 
f, 


stranpe 
which 
I nating and with 
detailed 
author 


by 


Wonders of the 
Tree World 


B MARGARET COS 
GROVE. Clear descriptions 
and detailed of 


familar and 


x 
ir 
id drawings 
trees 

$2.50 


extn 
w 


EDWIN WAY TEALE 


CIRCLE OF 
THE SEASONS 


3rd printing 


NORTH WITH 
THE SPRING 


12th printing 


a nature book also a 


illed with interesting 
fascinating places.” 
ott, N. Y. Times 


f / Phot 


’ 
I Cale 
S500 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY « 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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technical terms. Its main lteature tor the 
layman is the excellent list of relerences 
at the end of each chapter, As its title 
indicates, it is a study of the tunctions 
ol the organs, tissues, cells, etc., of birds 
Phe subjects covered include, among 
others blood circulation respiration 
metabolism, digestion, senses, and repro 


duction 


SEA-BIRDS: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SEA-BIRDS 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


, By James Fisher and R VU. Lockle 
° 0” fo j ; Co faostor \ ‘ 
Nature Books Houghton Mifflin Boston, Ma 
1994. 9 x 6 im., 320 pp. Hust ited. In 
dexed. $4.00 


from 


Perhaps no birds are as puzzling as 


Minnesota the pelagic species which spend most of 


them lives on the ocean. Encountered 


many days out at sea, some of them mi 


grating from pole to pole, continent to 
continent nesting on islands only 
wcessible to the courageous, they have 
MINNESOTA’S ROCKS AND WATERS: vlamor and mystery. Where do thev go? 
A Geological Story How do they navigate? What controls 

their numbers: Why are they solitary in 
the wide open spaces and unbelievably 
rregarious in the mating season, during 
which they are monogamous? Indeed 
many questions remain unanswered 
However, the two authors of this book 
THE FERNS & FERN ALLIES OF MINNESOTA have spent most of their lives doing re 
/ n, Jr. Especially prepared 1 it search on sea birds, exploring remote 
parts of the Atlantic coasts and islands 
Lhanks to their observations the world 
population, distribution, and life his 
tories of many species are known. Be 
cause of their widespread, cosmopoli 


tam habits, sea birds on the American 


MAMMALS OF MINNESOTA 


nd Jan \ ele ’ ind European sides of the Atlantic ar 


very similar and they are olten common 
to both Photographs some ol which 
we in color, black-and-white drawings 
charts, and distribution maps illustrate 


i most interesting and readable text 


COMMON EDIBLE FLOWER F/ HILLY ALBUM 
MUSHROOMS UNSEEN LIFE OF NEW YORK 
AS A NATURALIST SEES IT 


B Woelliam Beehe Duell. 
‘ Neu York; Little 


195%. 8 , xX oom 


REPTILES AND 


AMPHIBIANS of MINNESOTA trated. SA.0O0 
; Cust SNOWSHOE COUNTRY 


AND CANOE COUNTRY It is a common beliel that the coun 
try alone aflords opportunities for the 
naturalist. New Yorkers are proud of 
them town but are generally convinced 
that the only zoological specimens to be 
NORTHERN FISHES cncountered are dows, cats, occasionalls 
thre clistressing sight ot a cockroach or a 
rat. and the mink and other furs eric 


ing shop windows or fortunate ladies 


shoulders. Indeed, they know that some 
THE UNIVERSITY OF bird-gazers drift into the city parks, but 
VINNESOT A PRESS by and large the nearest they eect to 
Vinneapolis 14, Minn. inimal watching” is when the circus 
parades incongruously up Broadway. If 


they only knew! A few months ago this 


Society published an duduhbon N 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Bulletin (Series 22, £22 ( Nature 

in which Dorothy Treat demonstrated 
that nobody interested in the subject 
could take ti step ona sidewalk without 
t natural history encyclopedia to “look 
things up.” Now Mr. Beebe in an inter 
esting and entertaining book explores 
New York Lo ats immediate vicinity 
ina tells its s to open their eves 
For there is o see tor anyone who 
is willing to look. Most of the creatures 
mentioned go unnoticed because thes 
Are too small, or too cle il too dark 
or too tamuiliar, Some also too old 
bee ruise New York had t finne pre 
histori Zoo complet with Archeopterysx 
Manhattan Grabbers, and) mammoths 
More recently, it) was possible to come 
upon a hairy tapir, or run from a saber 
toothed tiger. Nowadays it secs mcon 
CCN ible that a round sloth could have 
slept pe welully on the site of Limes 
Square. But there are still many strange 
happenin ‘ rial bascibnating Zoolown il 


finds for the curious 


SOCIAL FEEDING BEHAVIOR OF BIRDS 
Natural 


Birds have in astonishing ability to 
seize Opportunitics securing flood 
Manv readers ol lubon NMavazine 


How Nature can 
help you keep down 
garden pests 


GARDEN 
FRIENDS 


AND FOES 


by Richard 
Headstrom 


A widely known naturalist, 
writer and teacher tells how 
to distinguish the garden’s 
friends from its enemies 

the countless birds, animals, 
insects, weeds and plant dis- 
eases that invade cultivated 
areas every year. Detailed in- 
structions supplemented with 
the author’s many drawings 
aid the gardener in identifica- 
tion and illustrate practical 
methods of attracting the birds 
and animals that will help 
him combat the pests. $2.95 


{1 all hookstores or 


IVES WASHBURN, INC. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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know by experience how quickly song 


birds are attracted to a feeder, or at 2500 Wild Flowers 


least are familiar with the sight of gulls . 
' cf Western Pennsylvania and the 
swarming over refuse near ships and in ; : 
Upper Ohio Basin 
harbors. Other maneuvers seem less by O. E. Jennings 


spon meous: flocks of herons or storks with 200 life-size, natural color 
lined up in formation, walking system illustrations 
tically tChass + whole fie ll returning by Andrey Avinoft 


in similar fashion, beating the vround 2 volumes -- $60.00 
half the actual cost 
il the way ina drive to flush insects ™ cailiwnaiiians 
Three hundred million ears of mountainous 
md sinall rodents cormorants and upheavals, inland seas, and gion glaciers 
white pe loans forming i closed-line produced the botanical wonderland termed ‘the 
upper Ohio basin In this collectors’ paradise 


net over a school of fish: two or more grow and bloom representatives of almost half 
) » »s Ww” nce if on this 

| ( <Ine ‘ the flowering families now recognizes 

urds harassing another to make it drop planet. Set honored by the American Institute 

of Graphic Aris as one of the Fifty Books 


its prey oor kill it through multiple at 
of 1953 Only 2,900 sets remain 


tacks. This) very lal v 5 
5 el readable papel ive ORDER FROM 


cxamples ol fteedin habits that mvolve National Audubon Society Service Department 
or your bookseller 


Coopcration betweer birds between 
AE Sige yaaa a agp ete UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


The newest of - 


JOHN 
KIERAN’s 
Delightful 


Nature Series 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
To 
TREES a by tite inches 
& 
with 100 Full Color Illustrations by Michael Bevans 


ERE is the eagerly-awaited third 

volume in John Kieran’s fascinating 
ature trilogy, which includes An Intro country 
duction to Birds and An Introduction to Southwest 
Wild Flower 1} 
Thu < OO cont $ magnificent delighttul 
in true-to-life ribs 


ted for this book 


renowned natur 


nd with Johr 


portr ayed in de 


seul galt deitaa aie Also by John Kieran: 
uit, leaves, bark, An Introduction to Birds, $2.95 
even the tiniest 


A CE aaa An Introduction to 
eld or from fresl Wild Flowers, $2.95 


$9.95 u herever Books fre Sold 


; 
HANOVER HOUSE Un Garden City, New York 
ea ee ee ad 
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How-- 


The most eagerly awaited 
book on European birds ever 
published. 


A FIELD GUIDE 
to the 
BIRDS OF BRITAIN 

AND EUROPE 

By Roger Tory Peterson, 
Guy Mountfort, and P. A. D. Hollom 
This latest volume in the famous 
Peterson Field Guide Series is 
being published simultaneously 
in five languages this year. 
Dr. Finnur Guamundsson, Direc- 
tor of the Museum, 
Reykjavik, comments that “this 
remarkable book will affect Euro- 
pean Field Ornithology more 
profoundly than may now be 
realized.” 


Icelandic 


$5.00 


At your bookseller, National 
Audubon Society, or Houghton 
Miflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass 


HUUEAUAUEADONAOEAAEAORUOEAUAUAAUNOUAUALEOUEAUAUOADEOLOGUOGLUGUENUENUAUOANDAGEADEGSEAUAUUCUUUUGUOUAUEOUANUGUOGUUAOENUADUAUONURODANDAADANUOOUEGUALAUUUALEUUAUROUANENIAUINNL 


SThvvvvneuunsvsvevnuvnnvvenvvnsvvvnevucsvvvenovcssvvneeuosssvnannnnsnt 
How to get your book PUBLISHED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. \t tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered 
New authors welcomed Write today for illustrated 
Booklet BN. It's free 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 w 31st St, NY.) 
in Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd Hollywood 28 


9 


in the open: 

It’s easy, quick and a 

pleasure when you use 
THE 


Outdoor Picture 
Cookbook “nr: 


JONES 
Simply open this book—and you'll be an 
expert outdoor chef, even if you ve never 
tried before, 144 photographs, 66 step-by 
step drawings and diagrams show you 
how w prepare mouth watering steaks 
hunter's stew, pheasant and rabbit, fish 
barbecued chicken, meat gravy and hun 
dreds of other man-sized meals. Here 

information you've always wanted on how 
to pack, what to take, how to avoid wash 
ing dishes, how to build fires and equip 
ment, methods for preserving fresh meat 
ink game, etc. Designed especially to ft 
into your pocket, tackle box or glove 
compartment. 128 pages, only $2.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed of money back 


41 hookstores, ov order from— 


Dept. Q.44 
inc, 70 Fifth Avenve,N. Y. 11 


nd man. It is particular 


inter- 


because the iuthor examines, 


| ! 
mires idl) «=6«CLISCUSSES 


behavior pat 


tern and shows how they may have 


wiginated out ol eneral tendencies. 


Whether or not some 


rive ol birds ine the result ol chance, 


incidents in the 


memory or reasonin or a combination 
of all these, is sull a matter of specula 
tion. Scientists and cave-bird owners still 

€ sharply. ‘The tormer, however 
me bevinnin to be inte I avian 
psychology even attributing emotions to 
creatures which had been considered as 


iutomatons while the latter will as- 
ure you that parrakeets ire capable of 
nvthing! Wherever the 
booklet has taken i 


towards it And some day we may know 


truth lies, this 


notable step 


the answer to the question of how tts 
ot started opening milk bottles all over 
burope i subject unfortunately out 


ide of \Ir 


R ind s study 


BIRD-RINGING. THE ART OF BIRD 
STUDY BY INDIVIDUAL MARKING 


R. M. Lockle 
Crosh Loch 
> ain 119 pp 


exed. 9/6d 


and Rosemary Rus 
London, 1953. 
Illustrated. In 


about $] 50 


This litthe book will be most helpful 
to bird-banders. Starting with an outline 
of the historical background and the im 
portance of banding for research pur- 
pose it vives detailed information on 
the techniques of handling birds and 
various 


describes and = illustrates the 


types ol trap ind nets by which birds 


I here 


equipment, and plan 


may be caught are chapters on 
keeping records 
for bird study 
enced bird-banders; Mr. Lockley, well- 


known to readers of Audubon Magazine 


Both authors are experi- 


as the author of “I Know an Island” 


ind other books, has “ringed” over 
20,000 birds on Skokholm in England 
Miss Russell is the former executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Audubon 


Society 


AMERICAN SEASHELLS 

R. Tucker Abbott, with illustrations 
by Frederic M. Bayer, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York, 1954. 10144 x 73%, 
n., 541 pp $12.50. 

This latest addition to the New Illus 
trated Naturalist Series is indeed a fine 
publication Written by the Associate 
Curator of the Division of Mollusks of 
covers 


the Smithsonian Institution, it 


some 1,500 shallow water varieties of 
both the Atlantic and 
How do mollusks vTOwWw and breed? What 
do they eat? How are their shell- 


patterns formed? The answers to these 


Pacific shores 


questions and many others, concerning 
both their life histories and how to col- 
lect them, can be found in the first six 
chapters. The later chapters give scien 
tific and popular names (completed by 
good indexes), distribution, size, descrip 
tion, and relative abundance. There are 
drawings and photographs in black-and 
white, and the beautiful colored plates 
should give even the casual reader the 
urge to go to the seashore and start col 


lecting 


CAMPING IN OUR NATIONAL PARK 

108 
stone and Yosemite. In tact, if there 
was one thing that we would have 
passed up if we could, it was the 
bears wandering around the camp 
every night. It took some of the joy 
when we had to 


out of camping 


spend so much time properly sus- 
pending our food in trees to protect 
it—and us—from marauding bears 
We sincerely wish the 


would truly entorce their regulations 


park service 


prohibiting the feeding of animals 
It not only would increase the enjoy 
ment of camping but would be infi- 
nitely better for the bears themselves. 


In addition to the personalized 
service we received from the park 
naturalists, we used the regular nat 
uralist service facilities such as na 
ture trails, conducted hikes or motor 
trips, museums, and reading rooms. 
These services make it almost im- 
possible for any amateur naturalist 
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not to see and learn all he desires. 
The park nature-interpretive pro- 
grams are doing a tremendous, difh- 
cult job, and doing it in an admira- 
ble fashion. 

This was our first family camping 
trip to the Far West, but it won't be 
the last. We are already planning 
our next trip and, profiting by our 
past experiences, will modify our 
methods a little. Rather than trying 
to see so much in a short time, we 
will concentrate on one area and 
cover it well. 

We know now that camping is the 
to our vacation problems. 
We see more of the outdoors that 
way, because we live in it. We can 
do more with our outdoor hobbies 


answel 


because we live close to the source 
ot our interests. And because camp- 
ing is so much less expensive, we 
can do anything we want, within the 
limits of car travel and available 
time. Camping is fun and it’s easy. 
Iry it for better birding. 
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Songbirds 


of America 
in COLOR 
SOUND 
and STORY 


Laboratory cf Ornithology, Cornell University 


Foreword by ROGER TORY PETERSON 


rou Original SEE and HEAR ¢00é on BIRDS 


IN ONE VOLUME 


@ 24 magnificent natural color reproductions 
by the distinguished bird photographer, Dr. 
Arthur A. Alien 


@ High-fidelity recording of 24 familiar song- 
birds, supervised by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. Peter P. Kellogg 


@ Delightful and authoritative introduction to 
the whole wonder world of birds 


With meaningful text and commentary keyed to the photographs 
and recording, this documentary volume is the newest, freshest, 


only complete way to learn about birds, in your own living room 


$4.95 


or garden 


Ssh 


by 


OFVELOFEO AND PUBLISHED 
COOPERATION with 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRE 


OOO FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A new dimension is 1dded by this absorbing excursion into the 
world of birds a welcome advance in nature study. The 
recording is a triumph in fidelity beautifully integrated with 


color photographs and explanatory text. Allen and Kellogg have 
shown that learning can be a delightful experience.” 


HERBERT S. ZIM, 


US. Fish and Wildlife Educational Consultant; author and editor, 
Golden Nature Guides; Professor of Education, University of IMlinois 


You will learn from experts, how to photograph and record birds; 
how to identify birds on sight or by sound. You will be fascinated 


by the sections on mating, coloration, migration, music, etc 


At Book, Record, and Gift Shops or Mail Coupon. 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me copies of Songbirds of America in Color, 


Sound and Story at $495 (add 25¢ per shipment for shipping 


charges) $ enclosed 


With my Soundbook send me the 


33 1/3 long play 
check one 


45 extended play Recording 
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STRANGE NURSERIES, Jacquelyn Berrill 
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Heuer 

WONDERS OF THE TREE WORLD, Mar 
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Allen and Veter P. Kellogg 

(plus 25¢ handling and postage) 
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By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


\ SOLDIER newly returned home after long months as a prisoner 
d in Korea was interviewed on his thoughts and feelings about 
id, “kverything I see and do now is entertainment to 
ordinary dandelion. | can look at a dandelion for a 

hon tinned } { Lis cntertainment 
lhere 0 surprise about such an attitude—as understandable as 
would be in someone to whom sight has been restored after a period 
Ihe returned soldier possibly chose the dandelion at ran 
lom as the flower to make his point; he might have mentioned instead 
i daisy or tulip. But the dandelion was an excellent choice, for it so 
perfectly illustrates an all too Common pattern people follow in regard 
onders of nature. The young child discovering this golden 
ind finding no objections to its being picked is enthralled. He 


ith all the delight we might feel over EX UISIL 


Fortunate is the 4 on who can grow to adulthood retaining some ol 
the wonder and appreciation for dandelions that he first felt as a child 
No one can say that appreciation is developed primarily through books 
On the hand, understanding sharpens appreciation and when 
children are given, through reading, an insight into the whys and hows 
of natural phenomena, they are less likely to ignore the “commonplace 
wonders of the world. Here are some excellent publications of recent 


late which are especially worth while in this respect 


PDAS SK 5" >5* 


PREHISTORIC WORLD. Stories of Animal Life md with scientific accuracy, his touch is 
in Past Ages light. “Prehistoric World” is addressed 


especially to nine-year-olds and upward 


i l ¢ ! ohn Day 


but «an be enjoyed at a younger age 
x yl 


by children who already know some 


wuthor 
thing about fossils 


Since Pr. Fenton began collecting and . 
at A ES EE ns GT i ETT NOT ONLY FOR DUCKS, The Story of Rain 
highly qualified to write about them for By Glen O. Blough, Whittlesey House. 
young people. In this, his newest book New York, 1954, 1014 x 714 in., 48 pp. 
he does so with delightful imagination Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. $2.25 
making the prehistoric world really 
come alive. Dinosaurs are among the \s one glances through this attractive 
star performers, but the story begins ages book, it appears to be pure “story” with 
belore they ippe ired. ‘The reader is in plenty of action involving a young boy 
vited to don an imavinary divine helmet ind animals. However, it involves far 
ind vo down into ancient seas in search more. As the story unfolds, young read 
of trilobites, those three-lobed creatures ers learn of the various ways in which 
which date back a hall-billion or more rain is necessary to life on our earth 

ins. He sees develop (some millions They see through the eyes of Mike Me 
of years later) fish, then amphibians Blossom—a boy who has a great liking 
then reptiles After the dinosaurs pass for looking—how water, or lack of it, 
from the scene, this exploration of the ilects plants and animals. And they find 


past goes on to the early mammals and a most simple and understandable ex- 


up to the mighty saber-toothed “cats planation olf how rain is caused. Not 


ind the mammoths. Most intriguing of only is it good reading, but it should 
ill to many children are the reports of help reconcile boys and girls to rainy 
first” horses. “first” camels, and other days when they want to swim or play 
early ancestors of animals we know to ball. The colortul illustrations are de 
day. While Dr. Fenton writes carefully lightful 
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LET’S TRY 


Samuel 

tle, Bechkley-Ca 
Tilinois 1953 RLG 
trated by Fi 
$3.52 


Anvone who is prone to criticize pres 
ent-day education methods should be in 
troduced to this book. It is one of the 
best examples we have seen of books 
which are so attractive that a child eag 
erly increases his reading vocabulary to 
be able to follow the stories by himself 
Further, the stories are meaningful and 
stimulating, giving science concepts so 
simply that the first grades can grasp 
them. Adults, too, can enjoy the presen 
tations; and doubtless many a parent 
will remark, “We didn't have such books 
Animal tracks 


voldfish mad sthe SCASOTIS ale 


when I went to school 
turkeys 
just a few of the topics touched upon 
While thi 


schools, it may be ordered by individu 


book is primarily lor use in 


ils at bookstores 


PILOT PETE 


Pet 1s porpowe., From the first 
pave where \ meet him with Slack 
pants,” hits lephant friend, it ts evi 
dent that Is will be a humorous 
one. It ow also h | rdventurous, and 
SCTVGES to rcqpuannt youngsters with the 


South Paci Bir 


imimal ite ol th 
plot revolves round the intrusion ol 
whale hunters mto the water of Perse 
verance Harbour and the wav in which 
belricneal t whales ind 
isa thie whaler Chhilclre 

yoved Mir. Villier 


Stormalon Is 


Pete manages to 


CCPULATE ATG! 
It is unto 
tunate that the mu ¢ ( tl 


! Iput trations 


With seashe ( ul vunid the 
corner, here } | parents 
should find of value to themsels as 


r children. Picks 
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shells is lots of fun—especially if some 
one can name the various creatures that 
made them. But often no one in the 
family can supply this bit of informa 
tion! “Pebbles and Shells” (one of the 
excellent True Books” series) makes it 
possible for a seven-vcar old to do his 
own research comparing his discoveries 
with the drawings, and reading the sim 


Pebbles 


division of the book, the same seven 


ple accompanying text. In the 


year-old has an introduction to geology 
is he finds the various kinds of rocks 
from which pebbles are made. But inde 
pendent as he can be with such a guide 
book, he will doubtless be delighted to 
have a Mother or Dad peering over his 


shoulder enjoying it with him 


DAVID'S RANCH 


B Don Waleox Ve ssrer, Tne 
New York. 1954. 8&1 m., OL Pp 
Illustrated by Lou Zansky. $1.00, 


This is such a corking good action 
story that it is hard to realize that it is 
ilo an instructive one. Nevertheless it 
Is a powe rlul lesson on the need for soil 
conservation and flood control David's 
lather presents him with a corner of 
their new ranch, and the boy decides to 
make money by allowing a few cows to 
graze on his property. Eis enterprise 
flourishes until a rash deal with an 
itinerant salesman adds four horses to 
the animals already teeding. Over-eraz 
mg and a summer drought bring near 
disaster, but David's drastic steps to save 
his land are successful. Any boy or girl 
whose heart belones to the West should 
thrill to this tale of ranch problems 


scaled to child size 


GULF COAST ADVENTURE, and Gulf of 
Mexico Handbook 


ind Be i ord and bkoanvlye 
The Fligh 
1955. 81 


Ss? OO 


An uncle who gives vent to his feel 
ines with such exclamations as reat 
Quecesing Octopus ould be aotricu 

hild. Besides thi 


inv to ilinost inns ‘ 


characterimt Linc le lob lives on the 
tol the Gull of Mexico, engaged in 
fishan Phough Peter 


mock Noa ve the unique Opportunity 


SCqIIn loavat 


ft living with him for a time, their ad 
“ly beaches 
TT experienced by. ins visitor to thi 


Deep-sea 


crtune thong” the could 


isc ibhating fishany 


CATTNpOTn om the beach ina 
explor ‘ he wreck of an old) Span 
ish ti} yu i tew of their activi 
es. At the conclusion of the story 1 i 
fairly detastled handbook inp which) are 
described the mid other crea 
tures with wl 1 tl hildren become 


mqu nnted 
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ANIMALS UNDER 
THE RAINBOW 


by Aloysius Roche 


True and legendary stories for children from 
8 to 12 about animals and saints who made 
friends. Illustrated with 20 wood-engravings 
by Agnes Miller Parker, 


$2.75 from any bookstore 


For more about this book and other books for 
children write te Audrey MacGill 


SHEED & WARD: New York 3 


DON’T BE CHAINED 
TO YOUR CAMERA! 


Now — snap hidden 
Close-Ups with the 
* de Groff - 
AIRWAY 
SHUTTER RELEASE 


must’ for every Photo Fan: Operates most 
ameras up to 50 ft. aw ry without movement 
| of accuracy. Stand anywhere—squeeze 


and that impossible shot is yours! 


iroflex, Bolsey, etc.) $5 
Graphic, ete 


Tubing $1.75 


amera Lens and 


Catalog 2154-A 


Burke & James, Inc. 
313 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Bring an Audubon 
Photography Tour 
to your city! 


Wovete 
PHOTOGRAPHY POURS 


National Audubon Societys 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 28, N.Y. 


Your CHILDREN 


The Nature Columnist — 
1 Good Influence 
N ture 


ood iotluences that, like 


Columnist il 

\udubonm So 

nme astubable 
Dhere are 

COLUMNS THe written lor 


North Ameri ind new 


urpti if 


etic ‘ itt 
pov le , thinkin 
tines tiire 
new it 
one popping up in 
number cutne Te We ha 
heen re one ol 

rrheone 1 columl 

Reon (. 

Gordon Hfight, fr 
bFlovd County (Gee Lit \udubon 
ciety. Mier. Plight’s column tor Marcel 


had uch im) orhterestin item that we 


anh sot 


written bb 


from itm part, as tollow 


ine (Quoting | 


SUR SPEAKS FOR MANY 


Last week IT received a letter trom a 
little gurl who os distressed, and rightly 


so, over the wanton action ol another 


person I want to rake pullin this let 
ter for at tells of a condition that too 
olten exist im Rome and other are 


The letter eo i follow 


March 

Dear Mr. Plight 

Just thought I would write a let 
ter to you, as my Mommy said you 
would know what to do. Mr. Pelt 
killing omy 
birds | teed every day. My Mom 
bought me chick feed and we have 
lots of ditlerent kinds of birds. I 


chool. 1 tound 


Senne people ine 


feed every day alter 
ioblue pay wing mo omy yard and a 
cardinal dead. What in T do to 
stop them 


Your 
SUI 


friciel 


lorvot to tell you 


old 


hard to comceinve of i per 

son so meoonsiderate of a little girl 
feclines i to shoot thr bites she love 
md has been provicin with lood 
throughout the winter I can 


urnclerstamad = the pole sure she derives 


from watching her feathered guests at 
her feeding station and her heart-byre 


killed 


would be bad enough if the act were 


upon finding one wantonly 


committed by a youngster, who may not 
realize the wrong he ts doing but from 
Sue's letter, | gather that it is an adult 
who is to olame The shooter must be 
very proud of himselt 

Sue should know that most birds are 
protected by the I S. Federal Govern 


ment aml that anvone shooting them 
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By Shirley Miller 


e, At 
condition 
lives 

Rome 

the law 
Perhaps 

ibove 

Iie person 
him of her 
kine that he 
s¢ beautiful 
destroy them 
hooter will give 
come to love 


yur bird 


What Shall We Do About 


Offenders? 
Getting el oter won over by 
me hum look through your binocu 
il it i , bird inal lending 
him som your bird books, ts prob 
ibly the | ‘ this problem 


Yet, many people know which 


ine protected r\ ederal ind state 
md what penalties ior vio 
iting them I \ ed John lerres 
\lanaein ( ( d d , Vlaga Ne 

Inlormation 


He I 0, as 


Federal* 


follows 


Protected 


md Sta 


rotectin riivratory 

upor the Migratory Bird 

\ct rretatiaa i reed upon by 
nited State ind» = Canada Lhe 
vernment of the Dominion of Can 
Canadian Parlia 
Then ipproved l ust ZY LOL7 


ml the Conere ) he United States 


ipproved it om July LOTS. Later, the 
Migratory Bird 
ed by wm Act of Con 


June 20, 1936, to include a convention 


ithe nal 


ipproved 


between the United States and Mexico 


for the protection of migratory birds 


ind came mammals in these two coun 


trics. Game mammals, under the terms 


convention between the United 


ol the 


States and Mexico, are antelope, moun 
tain sheep leer peccaries, squil 


rels, rabbits, and 


ive usually considered of great value 
usclulness 
They in 


( ardina s 


their beauty, and then 
forests ind) gardens 
blackbirds, bobolinks 
chickadees 
erackles 
mingbirds, kinglets 
larks, mighthawks = or 
hatches 


lows, swilts, tanagers 


harms 
cluc 
catbirds cuckoos ickers 
erosbeaks hum 


martin meadow 


{lycatchers 


bull bats nut 
shrikes, sw 


thrushes 


oroles robins 
Citiiice 
1rCas warblers WANWITIGS whip-poor 
woodpeckers wrens ind others 
the bald cag our national 1 
jem. For a complete list of all birds 


protected by federal law consult the 


nearest federal law enforcement 


Federal Pena 


The federal penalty, for possessing a 
protected songbird, a gamebird out ot 
scason, or their nests or eggs, without 
1 special permit, is a fine up to S500 


\ wolators 
prot ction 


six months in jail, or both 
picked up by tederal bird 
agents are usually turned over to the 


State authorities for prosecution 


tate Penalties 


Ihe State fines, tor killing or possess 
img a protected bird, its nest or its eges 
will probably vary from state to state. 


In New York State 


ways in which a violator of the bird pro 


there are two 


tection law may be indicted: 


in a criminal action 


i civil action 


1 hie penalty if the violator is con 
victed in a criminal action, is up to the 
judge, who can fine him, trom the min 
unum of STO00 up toa $100.00 mani 
mum, regardless of the number of birds 
itt poss SStOn 

Phe penalty, if the violater is con 
victed a civil action, is $00.00 for the 
musdemeanor plus $25.00 tor each pro 
tected fish, bird, or quadruped in his 
possession, excepting deer and bears on 


which there is a hicher fine 


What You Can Do 


bach State birds 


protected by the 


must protect those 
kederal Law. But if a 
State wishes to protect more species ot 
birds than those protected by the Fed 
eral Law, it may do so. Most states pro 
tect all but a lew species ol birds occu 
ring within their borders. In order to 
discover whether the state in which you 
live is legally protecting all those birds 
listed under the Federal Law, you should 
do three things 
Write to the l S. Fish and Wild 
lite Service, Washington 25, D.C 
for them Wildlife Leaflet 327 
Birds Protected by Federal Law, 
which gives the list of the 


migratory birds protect d 


Write to your state fish and game 
or conservation, department, and 


ask for a copy of its laws and 
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regulations protecting birds and 


other animals in your state. 


Compare the two lists 


Wildlife Leatlet 327 


during open seasons declared 


ine also protected 
except 

I 
each year by the Federal Government 


John k. Lerres 


BIRDING ON GRAND MANAN > 
song about “coming in on a wing 
and a prayer,” 
with the 
side. Much of it is forested with 


is in sharp contrast 
readily accessible ocean 
mixed hardwoods, spruce and fir, 
many of the trees very old and some 
times tangled in almost impenetrable 
blow-downs. We saw no evidences 
that fire had ever touched them, even 
in the brushy areas whose openness 
appeared to be the result of lum 
bering operations years ago 

It was here that we found our 
first red-breasted nuthatches of the 
trip, a species which later proved to 
be common wherever the conifers 


Many little 


bands of white-winged crossbills, too, 


were of good height. 
roamed among the spruce tops as 
if checking the prospects for a fall 
seed crop. White-throated sparrows, 
some of them still in full song, 
shared the blow-downs and edges 
with slate-colored juncos and an oc 
casional olive-sided or vellow-bellied 
flvcatcher. 

We never did catch up with a 
winter wren or a_ brown-capped 
chickadee, both of which are said 
to nest on the island. But hermit 
thrushes were frequent and, surpris 
ingly, the deepest and darkest stands 
of old spruce seemed to be the favor 
ite haunts of dozens of flickers. Among 
the warblers, we saw the magnolia, 
bay-breasted, parula, black-throated 
blue, and northern yellow-throat 
There 


kinglets, and during the return trip 


were also golden-crowned 
a woodcock flushed from a roadside 
damp spot just as three deer paused 
to stare at us curiously before melt 
ing away into the forest shadows. 
We had only two full days avail 
able for Grand Manan, and the sec- 
ond of them dawned so sparklingly 
clear that we decided to Spe nd it in 
the Southern Head area where gaunt 
cliffs rise 200 feet above deep wate! 
and one can look down upon sleek 
black guillemots riding the swells 
the crashing turmoil 
Farther 
out, our binoculars picked up fre 


safely outside 


where rock and ocean meet 
quent mother-and-children groups of 
common eiders, and now and then 


a remote, aloof old male utterly in 
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different to the family which had 
been so important to him in the 
early days of the breeding season 
From the lighthouse here at the 
island’s southern tip the cliffs are 
nearly continuous all the way up the 
west coast. A faint, scraggy trail 
skirts their rim for the first halt 
mile or so, and beyond that point 
only the toughest hikers are likely 
there are 


to venture. However, 


enough other fairly definite trails 
leading off from points along the 
east coast road to keep experienced 
birders busy for a long time in the 
inland “wilderness,” if they don’t 
mind rough going 
According to Pettingill’s 


to Bird Finding East of the Missis 


“Guide 
sippi,” more than 275 species have 
been recorded from the litthe group 
of islands of which Grand Manan 
is much the largest. Unfortunately, 
our limited time forbade arranging 
our boat trips to other parts of the 
archipelago, and especially to the 
Bowdoin College Scientific Station 
on Kent Island where, among other 
special attractions, there are many 
breeding Leach’s petrels and prob 
ably the largest colony ol herring 
gulls on the Atlantic Coast. 
Although bird finding is a prime 
reason for going to Grand Manan, 
it is far trom being the only one. 
There are the unique herring fisher 
ies and processing plants, the forth 
right yet friendly native people, the 
fresh, salty air, the prevalent cool 
ness even in midsummer, the in 
finite remoteness trom the world’s 
hurly-burly. We saw no country 
clubs, no golf courses, tennis courts 
or occasions lor dress-up clothes. You 
can walk to your heart’s content, or 


loaf all day 


ing in the coves, too, for those who 


There is salt-water bath 


are closely enough related to polar 
bears to enjoy swimming in liquid 
ice. And always there are the cruis 
ing gulls, the infinite distances of 
the sea with its shifting lights and 
colors that are never twice the same, 
and the silver pathway to the moon 
that closes the long northern twi 
lights 

What of the practical side of a 
Manan? Well, one 


reaches the island by a sizable mo 


visit to Grand 


FIVE DELIGHTFUL NATURE GAMES 


Goldfinch A Game of Birds 
Monarch 

\ Game of Moths & Butterflies 
Chipmunk \ Game of Animals 
Juniper ..... A Game of Trees 
Golden Rod 

\ Game of State Wild Flowers 
kach game consists of 56 to 64 color 
eards of superb art and photographic 
work and can be played like “Au. 
thors” or used as flash ecards. 
Each game object is identified by 
common name, scientific name, and 
family. 

Educational e@ Entertaining 
$1.25 per game or ALL FIVE for 
$6.00, post paid. Trade discounts to 
authorized dealers. 

NATURE GAMES 


Box 26, Angwin, California 
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MAKE YOUR OWN! 


Beautiful Miniature Reproductions 


Birds 
of America 


rd 


Single kit $1.25 pod 
Five kits $5.00 ppd 


Quantity discounts to schools, camps, and elubs 


BUCKS CRAFTERS, DEPT. D 


NEWTOWN RD ws! BUCKS COUNTY 


World’s Most Versatile 


SONGBIRD v 


CALL 
wiTHour / 
WATER / > 
— en 


Here's Larky, the new multi-octave bird 
call! He warbles, sings, chirps, trills, 
plays tunes, successfully imitates and at 
tracts songbirds. Use Larky in your gar 
den to call a red, red robin, a busy, brown 
thrush —orin your house totrain a canary 
Take him on your birdwalks. Easy to op 
erate. Just breathe into mouthpiece, move 
vlide. Precision machined from solid brass 
encased in gay plastic body. Complete 
with handy pocket case and easy direc 
tions. Only $1.00 
Dept. C3, BACON BROS., Mfrs. 
177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass 


MAGNIFIER 


Folding, Doublet, 10x 


PENNA 


work 


1874 MAGNIFIER, 10% 


10 dis-ount in tots of 5 or more 


EST IM Sal 919 


eKeDucTs 


Send t5¢ for Nature Equipment Catalog | 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 


Gereral Supplies for Biology and Chemistry 
28 West 30th Street 


New York |, N y.| 


» that sails from Se. Andrews ice oa first-class car with enough lving cabins, are something of a 
Brunswick on Mondays, Thurs gasoline for 40 miles can be rented headquarters tor birders who make 
mid Saturdays, and from Set on Grand Manon tor $5 a day some olf their best finds in nearby 
Jolin on Wednesdays and Fridays Sunple but clean and comtortable parts of the island. 

Phe one-way tare from St. Andrews wcommodations are available in sev Finally, be sure to take along 
hich 1 used alter crossing the eral places. We stayed at The An heavy as well as medium-weight field 

hordes Callais, Maine is $2.10 chorage, between Grand Harbor and clothes that can stand tough usage 
m St. Jolin it is $2.60. Car space tl Cove, where our party of three a Slicker for boat trips, a pocket 
the si 5 so limited that reser had two comlortable adjacent: ca compass, two pairs of good hiking 
ition each way) should be bins plus all meals for $7 each per shoes, and plenty of woolen socks 
made five or six months in advance These lodgings, with their cen or stockings, lor the woods trails are 


Plowe this may not worry vou tral dining room, showers, and out olten rocky and very wet. 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes Prompt service at eturt oa orized deal- Ken and Company, P. O. Box 961, Chattanooga, 
‘ f Sa usc mb and we sell many other Tennessee for free folder 
" ‘ cu field pwlass« and telescopes. ——___—_—___——. —— - —— 
Estat hed 2] Charles W Mayher & sng NORTHWOODS birdhouses and feeders attract 
) South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. birds. Send for FREE illustrated catalog. Taylor 
Trading Company, White Lake, Wisconsin. 

BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS 

‘ 1 birder 


BINOCULARS—BEFPORE BUYING read 
louble-artiele Know Your Binocular , 


publishes duber Mawaczine 


ex perience i ail ) 
pe Bausch & Lomb, Bushnell, Plants—Seeds 
t the bit ila r non le- - _ - 

Posty 1. Leibe trade-it e as you WILD FLOWERS, FERNS. Special collection of 
’ une Bartlett Hendricks, Box 50-E, Pitts- st popular varieties; 3 each, Virginia Blue- 
field, Mass wells; Hepatica; Wild Geranium; Red Trillium; 

Wild Columbine; Bloodroot; 6 kinds, 18 plants, 
Books plus a nice gift including fern; Value $7.00, for 
only $4.75 postpaid. Please ask for our free 
sUOKS on Birds, Mammal Natural History atalogue, listing many wild flowers and ferns 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 
’ = : ed ~ — % xcey , b ry " + nt nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 

The Reicherts irake epair Co est First : 

Street, Mount Vernon 2 N y BUOKS ON BIRDS. Natural History, Falconry Camping-—Travel 
Out-of-print, new Catalogue sent free fe § 

Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 106, Missouri CAMPGROUND GUIDE with exact locations, 
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new ‘ 
PAU! GRISWOLD HOWES “THE GIANT thousands of public campgrounds (most of them 
CACTUS FOREST AND ITS WORLD.” inten- ) in the seenic national and state parks and 


aman aie Pe vst wanet inbets forests of the U. S. and Canada. Includes a de- 
plates of iperb tailed account of the Alaska Highway trip. $1.00 
rhe , onanism eee od Mn. postpaid. Campgrounds Unlimited, Box 96-W, 
peeifiention Make are rn 550 oa = Blue Rapids, Kansas. 
ad Mirakel y ’ . . . amg 


new article 
February 
ond your 
ind report 


alignment 


' ul ' 
Repair Co., Mount 


ny om th ‘ 
Vernon 2, N. ¥ we a - race ; ‘ a TENTS idirect from manufacturer), camping 
: equipment, sleeping bags, air-mattresses 


BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices, a prot —s ‘ . ‘ prices Sent 10¢€ for 72 page illustrated 


ull mize the finest German, American, Japa 


oo ‘ ' ‘ ¥ d . . camping equipment-tent maintenance cat: 
nese ona and — Seis eh 10 $33, img ae . ee Becca Reaggeycnt Mor-San Sales, 10-31 50th Avenue, Long 

x 35 », 6x 30 $29; 6x 15 $18, includes tax, wi “" : os , City 1, New York. 
leather case Center focusing $4 more Fully + det Th ! Pst ‘Me te " Paul er 
guaranteed. Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog owes ne Bruce useum, Greenwich, Conn., - 
Louis Domingues, TOA, Kerrville, Texas. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York or Little, Minerals—Shells 

HKrown and Company, Boston 
AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 HOOKS—NATURAI HISTORY ou pecialty TEN MINERAL SPECIMENS for $5.00, with a 
P five Florida fluerescent mineral W rite for 

Monthy Mineral Plan. Mrs. Howard B. Graves, 
Jr., 826 South Ingraham, Lakeland, Florida 


years experience we will be glad to help you } gre Librarie purchased 

elect a glass from our stock of tested high wat ted. John Johnson, Homespun / 

juality Swiss, German, French and Japanese R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont 

binoculars Prices from $15.00 up. We also re 

pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar BIRD-BANDING ap 

anteed or money refunded New glasses are LEY & RUSSELL'S ‘BIRD 
j ' ' ' 


ly by Ir 
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Page On $2.95 postpaid from ‘ PARRAKEETS-BU DGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
LIAN'S Natural History Books, Box 63, Water for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists 
AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro Mill, N. ¥ all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 

electing price lista free Prentiss Importers, Films—Slides Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 

Mercury Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali - 

fernia BIRD SLIDES. Send only 25¢ for sample koda- HOW TO RAISE PARRAKEETS (Budgerigars), 
hrome slide, new list and 25¢ credit slip. 4,000 CANARIES and other Caged Birds. Monthly 

LENSES MADE AND REPAIRED for binocu nature slides available. Scott Lewis, 2500 Beach- magazine. 3 issues, $1.00; $3.00 for 12 issues 

lars, cameras, etc. Specialist in Repolishing, Re wood, Hollywood 28, California American Cage-Bird Magazine, 3449 N. Western 

cementing, Duplicating, hard Coating and com- BIRDS OF INDIANA in diree olor. 2x2 Ave. (A.M.), Chicago 18, Illinois, 

plete binocular repair Workmanship absolutely 

guaranteed. Describe or send instrument for free yy 

estimate on repairs Free descriptive folder $5.00 


des, 
Coule ens Service, 153 mkt ve 
cba Agee a ee 8-41 --— TAPE RECORDINGS of Mexican Bird Calls. 
BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES Birdhouses—Feeders of 5 plastic tape. Playing time approxi- 
Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock in NORTHWOODS birdhouses and feeders attract ) minutes. $2.55. Ernest P. Edwards, 
Levit Hensoldt, B&aL, Sard, Bust birds. Send f RE} strated « slog. Taylor Box 611, Amherst, Virginia. 
French and Japanese New and Trading Company, White Lake, Wisconsin 
buy and trace 0 day free trial 160 ACRES suitable for sanctuary. Other sites. 
we AUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $ ; Feeders Bint Ores Please state wants. Paul Boughton, 
é Pas ting b ‘ $1 ’ Anockdown u » ‘ * , . 
ze wes ‘a a oe ee Ra Sgr ne said. Yoenmhens, 666-444, Meuatein View, Realtor, 1's Dolson, Middletown, New York 
in or Just Write , Jersey AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED: Man to earn 
GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- $150 and up per week Long needed invention. 
BINOCULARS, MONOCULARS. Finest imported ye ed profs t i 1 constant Advertised worldwide ‘rospects are everywhere, 
Latest Hensoldt, Zeiss, Supra, ‘ W I cinating | t thoughtfu gift Full or part time Exclusive No investment. 
nst t $ 0 postpaid Free Free samples Write Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 
. Nanuet, N.Y. 193-K, Littleton, Colorado. 


in 


shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu 
lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 


Miscellaneous 


pecies reproduced on one half-track 


ad repair al ake Olver twenty-f 
ikeet me 


German gilasee 
other Astronomer copes , 
» ‘ “Langguth,” 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho at Gregor, Townline Road 


telescopes, com- A Tevwete ' 


advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


BIRD BATHS 


Attract Birds and 


Enhance Your Garden 


LD-78 Height 6", Width 17”; Lead $40.00 


5 8400 ost. Francis Bird Bath, Height 26”, 
lo4 Width 18 Width 18°; Pompeian Stone $25.00 


Pompeian Stone 
$8.00 


’, With 18” 


$12.00 


182. -Height 23’ 
Pompeian Stone 


LD-9 Small Height 9”, Width 1 
Lead $50.00 


1.1.9 Large Height 11”, 


Lead $95.00 


3005 With 22”: Pompeian Stone $10.50 


Sik annie 


~ 


Width 23” 


Shipping charges collect. Prices subject to change 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


National Audubon Society 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK N.Y 


Lucellent 


FOR SUMMER CAMP 
AUDUBON NATURE BULLETINS 


(4 pages, illustrated, 8’2 x 11°’) 


«, 


THE INDIAN BEAR HUNT—a dramatic star leg- 
end that becomes a perpetual calendar; other 
activities based on star study. 


HOW TO BUILD A NATURE TRAIL—practical help 
with a very interesting activity for schools, 
camps, public parks and wildlife sanctuaries. 


1 5 cents each 


OUR BROTHERS, THE TREES—a flannel board 
story about conservation, complete with full- 
sized patterns for paper cutouts. 


HOW A THUNDERSTORM GROWS-—a flannel 
board story about weather, complete with 
full-sized patterns for paper cutouts. 


(SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 Bulletins for 50 cents) 


60 Bulletins Available—Send 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


for list of titles 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


It's fun to know about the creatures that live in or near the water. 


Exciting dramas at water's edge—the mysteries of the sea—the beauty 


of shells—to know about them will make this your most treasured 


vacation. Here is a selection of books that’s sure to add new adventure 


to your summer trips. 


\ FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS 
(Atlantic and Gulf Coasts), Percy 
1. Morris 


A FIELD CUIDE TO SHELLS 
(Pacific Coast and Hawaii), Percy 
14. Vorris 


SEA SHELLS, R. Tucker Abbott 


FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND 
STREAMS, Ann Haven Morgan. 


FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE 
LIFE, Roy Waldo Miner . 


PHE LIVING TIDE, N. J. Berrill 


UNION BAY, Harry Higman and 
Earl J. Larrison 


PHE BAY, Gilbert Klingel . 
THE SEA AROUND US, Rachel 


Carson 
FIELD BOOK OF MARINE FISHES 
OF THE ATLANTIC COAST, 
Charles M. Breder, Jr. .... 
FIELD BOOK OF GIANT FISHES, 


J. R. Norman and F. C. Fraser 


SALT WATER FISH OF FLORIDA 
AND THE SOUTHERN COASTs. 
} lademir Walters (paper) 


FOR CHILDREN 


SEA AND SHORE, Clarence J 
Hylander ... 


LET’s GO TO THE BROOK, Har- 


riet FE. Huntington . 


WILD FOLK AT THE POND, Car- 
roll Lane Fenton ... P 
WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE, 
Jacqueline Berrill age kes 

PEBBLES AND SHELLS, Illa 
Podendorf .... ‘ 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND. 
Phoebe Erickson 


GULF COAST ADVENTURE, sam 
and Bess Woolford 


FIDDLER CRAB, Mary Adrian 
ANIMALS OF THE SEASHORE 


(Row, Peterson) .... 


FISHES (Row. Peterson 


(Please add 10¢ postage on all orders 


ORDER FROM: 


Warine Life 
Post Cards 


Beautiful color reproductions of paint- 
ings by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, eminent 
artist-naturalist, of exotic fishes at the 
Government Aquarium in Bermuda. 
4 subject- 10¢ each 


Warine Life 
aud Waterfowl 
Note Paper 


Lovely notes to wing your messages 
home and to friends with a bit of sea 
and Jake flavor. Also make thoughtful 
gifts. 


20 beautiful color illustrations of corals, 
shells, and marine life, with envelopes 
(Boxed) s).00 


20 delightful color illustrations of water- 
fowl families. with envelopes. 
(Boxed) $1.00 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT BOOKSTORE 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


